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we  are  all  non-smokers.  There  are,  never  the  less,  a  few  things  we  do  disagree  on. 

One  is  the  use  of  commas.  When  we  proof  read,  some  of  us  take  them  out  and  the  next  one  to 
read  the  article  may  choose  to  put  them  back  in.  This  is  something  I'm  sure  upsets  our  type  setter 
from  time  to  time. 

We  are  also  at  times  in  disagreement  about  what  articles  should  or  should  not  be  printed. 
Although  this  doesn't  happen  often,  it  does  happen.  EXie  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  all  able  to  attend 
every  meeting,  sometimes  something  will  be  printed  that  a  few  of  us  aren't  in  favor  of. 

If  would  help  us  if  our  readers  would  take  a  few  minutes  of  their  time  to  send  us  a  little  note 
to  let  us  know  your  likes  and  dislikes.  As  for  the  commas  we  will  just  have  to  settle  that  between 
ourselves. 

Please  take  time  to  write  if  you  particularly  like  or  dislike  certain  articles.  This  is  your  magazine 
and  our  top  priority  is  to  please  you,  our  readers.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  and  remember  that 
we  also  depend  on  you  to  send  material  for  publication.  Thank  you, 
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Diary  of  Charles  H.  Gardner 

March  23, 1861  to  November  12, 1861 

Submitted  by  Pamela  G.  Donavan  Hall  of  Huntington  and  Ann  and  Richard  Gardner  of  N.C. 
Charles  H.  Gardner  was  Richard's  great  uncle. 


Charles  H.  Gardner 
1840  - 1863 


Charles  H.  Gardner  was  the  son  of  William  and  Electra  (Miller)  Gardner.  He  was  bom  in  1840  in 
the  Knightville  section  of  Norwich  (now  Huntington).  This  diary  begins  when  he  was  living  in  the 
Village  of  Norwich,  at  age  20. 
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Pleasant  drawed  logs  up  north  went  to  Mr.  Searls  in  the  evening  recived  what 
cannot  buy  at  the  store.  Miss  Presreligrust  was  there  but  not  whant  to  see  her 
again. 

Pleasant  drawed  one  load  of  logs  up  north  worked  in  the  sugar  place  in  the 

afternoon  felt  rather  at  the  mouth  . 

Pleasant  but  cold  attended  church  half  a  day  and  singing  school  in  the  evening. 
Pleasant  and  cold  went  up  north  with  the  team  attended  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Munson  in  the  evening. 

Pleasant  drawed  logs  to  Knightville  went  up  north  to  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Pleasant  went  to  H  twice  and  up  north  in  the  evening. 

Stormed  hard  all  day  the  wind  blew  very  hard  went  to  H.  once. 

Pleasant  down  here  and  broke  roads  cloudy  in  the  afternoon. 

Very  pleasant  worked  down  in  the  sugar  place  all  day.  O.  W.,  S.D.  and  E.S.  went 

to  Amherst  today. 

Pleasant  but  windy  went  to  church  all  day  boiled  sap  in  the  eve. 

Very  pleasant  done  chores  and  boiled  sap  hurt  my  hamd  very  bad  Mr.  Jones 

went  to  Easthampton  with  a  load  of  apples.  A.D.  Rude  and  L.  Hall  called  here. 

Cloudy  worked  in  sugar  place  all  day  went  down  to  the  village  in  the  afternoon 

went  up  to  Mr.  D.  to  a  sugar  eat  in  the  evening  carried  Ella  Stickney.  Spent  53 

cents. 

Rained  hard  all  day  boiled  and  gathered  sap  done  chores  etc.  H.  Clark  came  here 
tonight  to  commence  work.  S.  Fairman  died  today. 

Pleasant  but  windy  went  work  at  Mr.  Jones  called  at  S.G.  and  read  my  letters 
went  down  to  Wm.  P.  Millers  in  afternoon  and  L.S.  Millers  in  the  everung. 
Pleasant  very  warm  went  over  to  Mr.  Meacham  called  at  Mr.  Millers  Mrs.  Heath 
went  home  with  me  went  to  the  funeral  and  down  to  Mr.  J.'s  and  settled  with 
him. 

Worked  at  home  in  the  sugar  place  Went  to  Knightville  in  the  afternoon  and 
called  at  S.M.'s  in  the  evening  Miss  W.  was  there.  Rainy  in  the  morning  pleasant 
in  the  afternoon. 

Very  pleasant  all  day  attended  Church  listened  to  preaching  from  Rev.  JR  5:20 
 1:21 
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Tues.  2 

Wed.  3 
Thu.  4 

Fri.  5 


Very  pleasant  in  the  morning  cloudy  and  cold  in  the  afternoon  stormy  in  the 

evening   work  for  Mr.  W.   Done  chores  and  chopped  called  at  Mr. 

Wheelers  in  the  evening.  Spent  25  cents. 

Stormed  hard  all  day  done  chores  and  shelled  com  and  went  over  to  the  paper 
mill  after  a  load  of  ashes.  Went  over  to  the  depot  and  saw  Mr.  Wheelers  Folks 
off  received  some  promises  from  it. 

Cloudy  drawed  wood  off  from  the  mountain  went  to  the  mill  in  the  afternoon 
done  chores  etc.  spent  the  evening  at  home  read  papers  etc. 
Very  pleasant  drawed  wood  in  the  forenoon  done  chores  and  had  my  hair  cut 
in  the  afternoon  sent  a  paper  to  Ann  had  some  warm  sugar  settled  with  EN 
Woods  paid  SRK  for  six  papers,  spent  77. 

Very  pleasant  drawed  two  loads  of  wood  in  the  forenoon  and  chopped  in  the 
afternoon  went  over  to  the  stores  in  the  evening  spent  9 


Sat.  6  Very  pleasant  drawed  5  loads  of  wood  and  chopped  in  the  afternoon  went  over 

to  the  store  and  depot  in  the  evening  spent  7 
Sun.  7                Very  pleasant  attended  church  heard  a  firm  discouse  from  chapter  9:21 
Men.  8  Cloudy  in  the  forenoon  pleasant  in  the  afternoon  chopped  at  the  done 

chores  and  spent  19. 

Tues.  9  Weather  continues  very  fine  chopped  all  day  done  chores  and  etc.  went  to  the 

store  in  the  evening  have  had  a  very  hard  cold  and  sore  throat  all  day  spent  the 
small  sum  of  06 

Wed.  10  Very  pleasant  chopped  and  done  chores  as  usual  v^ote  a  letter  to  tonight 

have  a  paper  to  send  tomorrow    Spent  the  evening  over  to  the  store 

arrived  home  about  8  o'clock. 
Thur.  11  Continues  pleasant  and  warm  chopped  and  done  chores  as  usual  have  been 

about  sick  all  day  with  a  cold  sent  a  letter  and  paper  to  Miss  Wheeler  today  went 

over  the  store  spent  6  cts. 
Fri.  12  Pleasant  in  the  forenoon  cloudy  and  windy  in  the  afternoon  chopped  and 

chored  felt  better  than  I  did  yesterday  went  over  the  bridge  and  got  shaved  in 

the  evening  spent  9  cents. 
Sat.  13  Rained  hard  nearly  all  day  done  chores  and  made  frost  holes  moved  com  etc. 

C.  Munson  came  home  this  evening  Miss  Bartlett  is  here  was  over  to  the  store 

this  evening  spent  12. 

Sun.  14  Cloudy  with  a  cold  wind  did  not  attend  church  today  on  account  of  the  hard 

cold  intended  to  have  gone  up  home  but  did  not  on  account  of  the  rain  yesterday 

Very  pleasant  this  evening. 
Mon.  15  Pleasant  in  the  morning  cloudy  in  the  afternoon  mended  fence  in  the  forenoon 

chopped  and  done  chores  in  the  afternoon  went  over  to  SRH  Store  and  got  my 

paper  in  the  evening  spent  2 
Tue.  1 6  Snowed  hard  in  the  morning  rainy  with  a  cold  wind  in  the  afternoon  cleared  out 

the  hog  pen  in  the  forenoon  and  helped  AA  load  a  car  for  which  I  received  25 

ct.  done  chores  in  the  afternoon  spent  8  ct. 
Wed.  17  Rainy  in  the  morning  cloudy  and  cold  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  chopping 

and  doing  chores  the  order  of  the  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Maria  this 

evening  sent  a  paper  to  Miss  W. 
Thus.  18  Very  pleasant  in  the  momng  cloudy  in  the  some  rain  in  the  afternoon  the 

Pittsfield  guards  left  for  Washington  to  night  there  were  15  guns  fired  and  torch 

lights  were  seen  in  all  directions.  Spent  8  cts. 
Fri.  19  Pleasant  in  the  forenoon  cloudy  and  cold  in  the  afternoon  pleasant  in  the 

evening  chopped  in  the  morning  done  chores  and  went  over  to  Mr.  Porters  in 

evening  spent  2 

Sat.  20  Pleasant  chopped  at  the  door  and  done  shores  drawed  some  rails  in  the 

afternoon  went  up  home  in  the  evening  there  is  a  great  excitement  here  about 
the  south  spent  20  cts. 

Sun.  21  Very  pleasant  in  the  morning  cloudy  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  came  down 
from  tonight  at  Mr.  Millers  saw  APM  and  PL  White. 

Mon.  22  Pleasant  drawed  manure  in  the  forenoon  and  a  load  of  ashes  from  the  paper  mill 

in  the  afternoon  Picked  up  a  few  loads  of  stone  think  some  of  enlisting  in  the 
army  but  do  not  know  yet. 

To  Be  Continued  Next  Issue 
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Plainfield  Boy  Makes  Good 

By  Frank  Conant 


Note  -  For  several  years  Frank  Conant  of 
Southampton  has  been  working  on  a  biogra- 
phy of  Samuel  and  Emily  WUliston.  Their 
successful  button  business  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Williston  Seminary  and  several 
industries  in  Easthampton.  The  Willistons 
lost  all  four  of  their  children  to  a  fever,  proba- 
bly scarlet  fever.  Now  childless,  they  had  the 
courage  to  adopt  four  more  children,  two  of 
them  children  of  missionaries.  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

One  of  the  early  families  to  settle  in  Plain- 
field  was  that  of  James  and  Lydia  Richards 
who  came  from  Abington  in  1789  when  Plain- 
field  was  still  part  of  Cummington.  James 
Richards  became  a  leading  citizen,  a  select- 
man, a  deacon,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
several  times  a  representative  in  the  General 
Court.  From  his  small  farm  and  with  his 
annual  pension  of  $25.55  as  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  the  family  gave  four  of  their  sons  a 
college  education  and  also  professional  train- 
ing. Young  James,  the  oldest  son,  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1809,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1812.  He 
with  four  other  young  men  helped  found  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  He  became  a  missionary  to 
Ceylon  and  died  there  in  1822. 

Another  son,  William,  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1819  and  three  years  later  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  missionary  like  his  older  brother  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Sandwich  (Hawiian)  Is- 
lands as  part  of  the  second  group  to  be  sent 
there.  William  was  ordained  in  September, 
1822,  married  Clarissa  Lyman  of  Northamp- 
ton in  October,  and  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
November  19.  The  perilous  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn  took  nearly  six  months  but  was 
made  successfully.  With  another  couple  in 


their  group  they  were  posted  to  Lahaina  on 
the  island  of  Maui. 

There  they  found  a  friendly,  receptive 
people  but  life  was  different  from  Western 
Massachusetts.  They  first  lived  in  a  grass  hut 
without  doors  or  windows  and  when  rain  fell 
it  leaked.  For  food  they  had  fresh  meats  and 
fish  but  only  sweet  potatoes  and  taro  for 
vegetables.  Fresh  bread  they  missed  terribly 
for  what  little  flour  obtainable  from  a  passing 
ship  was  musty  and  riddled  with  insects. 
Their  big  job  at  first  was  to  obtain  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  people  and  to  learn 
the  language  completely.  So  well  did  William 
Richards  succeed  at  these  tasks  that  when  he 
became  critically  ill  in  1832  with  a  kind  of 
rheumatic  fever,  the  local  chiefs  sent  a  boat  to 
Honolulu  for  a  doctor  and  multitudes  of 
people  gathered  aroimd  their  house  showing 
their  concern  and  shedding  tears. 

The  Congregational  missionaries  were 
much  distressed  by  the  habit  of  sailors  com- 
ing ashore  for  native  women  and  even  taking 
them  onto  the  ships.  The  missionaries  finally 
convinced  the  chiefs  to  forbid  women  going 
aboard  ships.  Lahaina  was  a  favorite  anchor- 
age for  whaling  vessels  and  Rev.  Richards 
became  a  prime  target  for  the  sailors'  wrath. 
At  one  point  seamen  of  the  British  ship 
"Daniel"  threatened  the  Richards  with  knives 
and  only  the  interference  of  the  natives  saved 
their  lives.  In  another  attack  cannon  balls 
were  fired  at  their  home. 

Rev.  Richards  reported  on  these  activities 
to  his  American  Board  in  Boston,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Captain  Buckle  of  a  British 
whaler  who  bought  one  of  Richards'  school- 
girls. Richards  accused  Buckle  of  being  a 
slave-holder.  The  irate  Captain  and  the  influ- 
ential British  consul  in  Honolulu  created  a 
major  ruckus  and  Richards  was  called  to 
Honolulu  to  answer  serious  charges.  The 
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It  was  the  habit  of  sailors  to  come  shore  for  native  women. 


chiefs  took  no  action. 

In  1836-39  the  Richards  brought  the  six 
oldest  of  their  eight  children  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  United  States  where  their  chil- 
dren could  receive  a  suitable  education.  Here 
at  home  in  Plainfield  the  couple  found  homes 
for  their  children.  Mrs.  George  Clark  (Mrs. 
Richard's  sister)  took  William  and  Elizabeth. 
(William  eventually  became  a  missionary 
serving  in  China.)  Charles  went  to  a  family  in 
Norwich  (Huntington)  and  died  there  as  a 
child,  and  James  was  "adopted"  by  a  woman 
in  Newburyport.  Samuel  and  Emily  Willis- 
ton  took  eight-year-old  Harriet  Koepyolani 
(named  for  the  Queen  Mother)  and  seven- 
year-old  Levi  Lyman  in  a  non-legal  adoption. 

When  Rev.  Richards  arrived  back  in  the 
Islands  he  accepted  appointment  as  "Chap- 
lain, Teacher,  and  Translator"  for  King 
Kamehameha  HI  and  resigned  as  a  mission- 
ary. Though  untrained  in  this  type  of  work 
Richards  helped  develop  three  important 
governmental  ordinances:  A  Bill  of  Rights 
(often  caUed  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands),  The  Edict  of  Toleration,  and  the 
First  Constitution.  While  these  measures  gave 
much  freedom  to  the  native  people  their  fu- 
ture was  increasingly  in  jeopardy  as  the  major 
world  powers  interferred  wdth  the  govern- 
ment. To  insure  the  independence  of  the 
Islands  the  King  selected  Rev.  Richards  and  a 
promising  young  chief,  Timoteo  Haalilo,  as 
envoys  to  the  United  States,  England  and 
France.  Richards  had  a  blank  check  to  nego- 
tiate the  best  treaty  he  could.  The  pair  sailed 
to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  crossed  that 
country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  to 
Washington.  After  some  delays  from  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  they  received 
full  assurrances  from  President  Tyler  that  the 
United  States  would  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Islands. 

Thus  on  January  7,  1843  Rev.  Richards 
reached  the  home  of  Samuel  and  Emily  Wil- 
liston  in  Easthampton.  He  v^ote  "I  have 
arrived  here  on  Wednesday  night  having 
spent  one  day  with  my  daughter  in  Brooklyn. 
The  other  four  of  my  children  are  with  me 
here.  I  now  know  that  there  is  a  joy  even  this 


side  of  Heaven  which  far  exceeds  anticipa- 
tion and  even  the  highest  powers  of  concep- 
tion. I  hope  to  be  profitted  during  my  whole 
life  by  this  meeting." 

Negotiations  with  Britain  and  France  were 
difficult  and  complicated  and  dragged  on  for 
months.  Ultimately  the  two  nations  issued  a 
formal  joint  declaration  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  No- 
vember 1844  he  bid  a  final  good-bye  to  his 
children  here  and  the  two  negotiators  sailed 
from  Boston  to  Honolulu.  Haahlo,  whose 
health  had  been  failing,  died  at  sea.  Rev. 
Richards  became  the  first  Minister  of  PubUc 
Instruction  but  had  hardly  begun  his  work 
when  he  died  of  a  brain  tumor.  The  Hawaiian 
people  had  lost  one  of  their  most  trusted  and 
devoted  friends. 
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The  Crag  Grist  Mill 

By  William  S.  Hart 


The  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  Crag  grist 
mill  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine  was 
done  from  a  photo  taken  a  few  weeks  before 
the  catastrophic  flood  of  August  1955.  This 
was  located  in  the  little  town  of  North  Granby , 
Connecticut  which  is  pushed  up  against  the 
stateline  at  Granville,  Massachusetts  on  the 
north  and  the  Southwick  "jog"  on  the  east. 
Some  five  miles  south  of  Granville  on  Route 
189  is  a  deep  gorge  called  the  Crag.  At  this 
point  the  East  Branch  of  Salmon  Brook  was 
dammed  to  form  a  miU  pond. 

Fig.  1  depicts  the  scene  the  day  after  the 
flood.  In  just  a  few  short  hours  a  surge  of 
water  built  up  in  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  a  wall  of  water  several  feet  high  bore 
down  on  the  pond,  floated  the  mill  from  the 
foundations  and  attempted  to  send  it  through 
the  gorge.  The  opening  was  too  narrow  so  the 


force  of  the  water  piled  up  behind  the  mill 
and  smashed  it  into  pieces  that  were  carried 
miles  downstream.  The  debris  shown  on  the 
highway  fencing  indicated  the  wall  of  water 
rose  at  least  that  high. 

A  search  of  deeds  identifies  the  mill  as 
being  there  in  May  of  1757  and  being  owned 
by  James  HUlyer.  This  apparently  operated 
like  a  co-op  as  several  deeds  refer  to  one- 
quarter,  one-third  and  one-half  interests  so 
that  control  rested  with  one  family.  Through 
marriages  and  deaths  the  Godard  family 
became  involved  and  to  this  day  their  descen- 
dants still  retain  ownership  on  this  site.  The 
structure  stopped  operating  as  a  grist  mill 
when  the  estate  of  Harvy  Godard  was  settled 
in  1896. 

Most  people  think  of  mills  as  being  pow- 
ered by  a  huge  water  wheel  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  building.  The  wheel  used  a 
driveshaft  and  gearing  to  turn  millstones  to 
grind  the  grain.  A  sluiceway  or  penstock 
running  from  the  surface  of  a  pond  directed 
the  water  to  the  wheel  and,  depending  on 
where  it  hit,  was  called  an  undershot,  over- 
shot or  if  at  the  center  a  breast  wheel. 

This  mill  did  not  fit  that  pattern.  It  util- 
ized a  tub  wheel  (Fig.  2)  inside  the  building 
which  was  a  series  of  vanes  or  blades  attached 
like  spokes  around  a  shaft.  This  was  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  circular,  wooden  tub 
open  at  the  top.  At  least  an  eight  foot  drop 
from  the  sluiceway  was  needed  to  have 
enough  force  to  fall  upon  the  vanes  and  rotate 
the  shaft  connected  to  the  gearing. 

It  is  obvious  this  type  mill  could  not  oper- 
ate on  a  level  piece  of  land.  A  drop  was 
needed,  so  they  were  located  where  a  stream 
could  be  dammed  to  hold  a  head  of  water  that 
could  be  directed  into  the  tub  wheel.  Fig.  3  is 
a  cross  section  of  a  log  dam  that  had  to  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  back  the  tons  of  water 
in  the  pond.  To  prevent  seepage,  large,  verti- 
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Fig.  2 

cal  planks  were  placed  side  by  side  against 
the  logs.  The  mill  operated  until  the  pond 
level  was  below  the  sluiceway  then  was  shut 
down  until  the  pond  refilled. 

Fig.  4  is  from  an  1 890  photo  taken  from  the 
pond  side  and  indicates  the  mill  was  in  opera- 
tion and  the  water  was  no  longer  flowing 
over  the  dam  but  was  being  taken  in  through 
the  sluiceway  which  had  a  slatted  affair  like  a 
comb  to  prevent  branches  and  debris  from 
being  carried  into  the  tub  wheel.  This  type 
wheel  had  a  big  advantage  over  the  external 
wheel  that  had  to  be  shut  dov^  in  vdnter. 
Since  the  tub  wheel  drew  water  from  below 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  pond  it  could  con- 
tinue year  around. 

I  can  recall  in  1932  when  the  pond  was 
frozen  and  big  ice  blocks  were  cut  by  long, 
hand  saws  and  carried  away  to  be  stored  in 
the  ice  house.  This  structure  was  double 
walled  and  insulated  with  sawdust  between 
the  walls  as  well  as  around  the  ice  blocks. 
This  sawdust  came  from  an  up  and  down 
sawmOl  further  up  the  stream  that  had  it's 
own  pond  and  was  also  powered  by  a  tub 
wheel. 

Prior  to  using  water  power  the  sawing 


was  done  by  hand.  It  took  two  men,  one  up 
above  and  one  below  in  a  pit.  They  used  a 
long  saw  and  worked  it  up  and  dowm.  The 
man  below  was  called  a  "pitman"  and  thus 
came  the  term  "pitman  arm"  as  used  on  steam 
locomotives  and  other  equipment. 

Incidentally  these  old  ice  houses  had  a  big 
problem  with  fire  as  the  summer  heat  fer- 
mented the  sawdust  and  sometimes  sponta- 
neous combustion  could  bum  the  building 
down. 

Well,  back  to  the  grain  business.  When 
the  grist  miU  was  operating,  a  shaft  turned  by 
the  tub  wheel  went  up  through  the  floor  and 
through  a  stationary,  circular  grindstone 
called  a  "bedstone"  or  "nether"  and  then 
turned  an  upper  stone  called  the  "runner". 
(Fig.  5) 


Fig.  3 


The  grist  was  hauled  up  to  the  top  floor  by 
an  outside  pulley  arrangement  and  stored  in 
large  wooden  bins.  When  needed  the  grist 
was  directed  by  wooden  chutes  and  dropped 
into  a  limited  sized  hopper.  A  controlled 
amount  was  then  dropped  down  into  a  tilted, 
wooden  trough  one  side  of  which,  at  the  end, 
rested  up  against  the  revolving  shaft.  At  this 
location  the  shaft,  instead  of  being  round,  had 
some  flat  surfaces  so  that  as  the  shaft  turned 
it  shook  the  trough  pressed  against  it  to  drop 
a  small  quantity  of  grist.  The  flat  surfaces 
made  up  what  was  caUed  a  "damsel".  The 
small  amounts  of  grist  continually  dropped 
into  the  center  of  the  top  stone  and  the  turning 
action  of  this  "runner"  in  conjunction  with 
the  furrows  in  the  "bedstone"  spread  it  out  to 
the  perimeter  where  the  ground  grain  was 
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Fig.  5 
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Fig.  6 


collected  in  bags.  The  coarseness  of  the  grain 
was  determined  by  how  closely  the  stones 
were  placed  together. 

The  edges  of  the  furrows  (Fig.  6)  acted  like 
scissors  cutting  off  the  outer  husk  of  the  grain. 
Then  the  "lands"  or  flat  surfaces  ground  the 
kernel.  The  furrows  in  the  millstones  were 
cut  by  a  skilled,  itinerant  stonedresser  or 
"millstone  picker".  A  sharp,  chisel  like,  wedge 
shaped  steel  pick  called  a  "mill  bill"  was  used 
to  chip  away  the  stone.  In  the  process,  bits  of 
metal  flew  off  and  pitted  the  skin  of  the 
stonedresser's  hand.  Thus  when  he  went  to 
the  next  town  he  could  prove  his  profession 
by  "showing  his  metal". 

The  old  type  water  wheels  and  tub  wheels 
became  obsolete  when  a  metal  turbine  wheel 
was  invented  in  1 827  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Foumeyron.  Many  of  the  old  rural  mills  kept 
running  for  several  years  but  eventually  the 
turbine  dominated  everywhere. 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  old  mill  in 
North  Granby  ceased  regular  operation  in 
1896;  however,  it  was  capable  of  grinding 
grain  up  until  1925  when  the  log  dam  was 


replaced  by  concrete  and  the  wooden  bridge 
by  steel.  To  support  the  weight  of  the  new 
bridge  a  concrete  foundation  and  retaining 
wall  had  to  be  poured  which  completely 
blocked  and  filled  in  the  old  sluiceway. 

Progress  has  pushed  the  old  mills  into 
the  past  just  as  it  did  crude  blast  furnaces, 
steam  locomotives,  trolleys  and  family  farms. 
But,  if  you  are  anything  like  me  you  will  think 
yourself  fortunate  to  have  had  a  fleeting  asso- 
ciation with  that  era  when  life  was  somehow 
closer  to  our  grasp. 
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A  History  of  the 
Olds  Family  of  Middlefield 

By  Wesley  E.  Olds  and  David  H.  Olds,  Jr. 


The  Olds  family,  living  in  Middlefield, 
Massachusetts,  have  family  origins  dating 
back  to  Roger  Wold  who  lived  in  Yorkshire, 
England  between  11 89  and  1 199  A.D.  This  era 
of  time  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

This  article  was  written  in  reverse  genea- 
logical order  for  surviving  members  of  the 
twenty-second  generation:  namely,  Helen 
Prentice  (Olds)  Cook  and  George  W.  Olds, 
aged  87,  in  addition  to  the  memory  of  How- 
ard E.  Olds,  father  and  grandfather  of  Wesley 
E.  Olds  and  David  Howard  Olds,  Jr.,  who  co- 
authored  this  history.  Other  family  members 
who  will  be  focused  on  are  Elmer  Olin  Olds, 
who  continued  the  operation  of  the  Jersey 
farm  and  Wesley  A.  Olds  and  his  beloved 
wife  and  companion  of  every  aspect,  Mary 
Adelaide  (Cottrell)  Olds. 

Wesley  A.  Olds,  later  referred  to  as  Gramp 
Olds  or  Grandpa  to  avoid  repetition.  He  was 
bom,  like  his  forefathers,  in  Middlefield.  This 
middle  child  of  Olin  C.  and  Helen  Maria 
(Prentice)  Olds,  was  bom  on  February  4, 1 873. 
In  1900,  he  married  Mary  A.  Cottrell,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  George  W.  Cottrell,  Jr. 
and  Elsie  Wright  Cottrell. 

Grandpa  was  a  fine  example  for  me  to  live 
by,  and  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  a  model 
farmer  in  every  respect  and  a  prominent  citi- 
zen in  his  community.  His  devotion  and 
knowledge  made  him  a  natural  leader.  His 
main  occupation  was  breeding  and  milking 
pedigreed  Jersey  cattle  on  his  Hazel  Glen 
Farm,  intensely  farming  his  limited  acreage 
of  tillable  land  to  feed  his  dairy  herd  and 
other  livestock,  raising  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay, 
silage  com  and  Japanese  millet  to  encourage 
high  milk  production.  Grain,  fed  as  a  supple- 
ment, was  purchased  then  as  it  is  now.  As  is 
well  known,  our  side  hill  farming  in  most  of 


the  hill  towns  is  not  suited  to  efficient  grain 
production.  For  a  bit  of  YANKEE  HUMOR— 
can  you  picture  a  massive  grain  combine  on 
one  of  our  sloping  fields?  Humorous,  yes,  but 
not  remotely  useful  or  practical. 


Pedigree  Jersey  Cow 


Gramp  kept  several  horses  for  farm  work, 
some  laying  hens,  and  pigs  destined  for  hams, 
bacon,  and  lard  for  home  consumption.  At 
one  time  sheep  were  kept  for  meat  and  wool. 
A  family  vegetable  garden  filled  out  the  fare 
for  fresh  vegetables  and  for  canned  produce 
used  during  the  winter  months.  A  specialty 
sideline  and  source  of  additional  income  was 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  in  production  quanti- 
ties. Each  year  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  wife, 
daughter,  and  some  hired  seasonal  help,  1200 
taps  in  the  farm  maple  trees  were  common- 
place. These  were  all  hand-bored  with  brace 
and  auger.  Covered  buckets  were  hung  from 
each  tap.  With  co-operative  weather — frosty 
nights  followed  by  warm,  breezy  days — the 
sap  flowed  from  the  spouts  into  the  buckets. 
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This  maple  sap  was  gathered  daily  and  poured 
into  a  wooden  tank,  pulled  by  a  team  of 
horses.  There  was  then  no  plastic  tubing,  no 
gravity  lines  to  the  holding  tank  at  the  sugar- 
house,  no  sap  pumps  to  suck  it  into  tank 
trucks.  All  sap  was  gathered  in  the  woods  in 
deep  snow  most  years.  Next,  the  fresh  sap 
was  boiled  down  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
cause it  sours  on  warm  days  if  left  in  the 
holding  tank.  Also,  the  faster  it  is  boiled  into 
syrup,  the  lighter  it  stays,  adding  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  syrup  and  the  sugar,  giving  it  the 
nuld  flavor  and  light  amber  color  of  top  grade 
maple  products  that  command  the  best  mar- 
ket prices.  No  creosote  in  those  flues!  Twelve 
cord  of  wood  was  the  usual  consumption. 
This  wood  was  all  hand  cut  and  stored  under 
cover  the  previous  year.  One  year,  according 
to  the  latest  edition  of  the  Middlefield  History 
by  Stemagle  and  Cummings  (1985),  Gramp 
and  his  helpers  made  over  a  ton  of  sugar. 
Most  of  it  was  marketed  in  surrounding  towns. 
However,  a  fair  amount  was  shipped  to  dis- 
tant markets,  including  Chicago,  because  of 
the  demand  for  high  quality. 

Gramp  was  very  religious  in  his  thoughts 
and  deeds.  He  joined  the  Congregational 
Church  at  an  early  age  and  attended  services 
every  Sunday  all  of  his  life.  He  held  various 
church  offices — from  singing  in  the  choir  to 
serving  as  a  deacon  for  fifty  years.  Sometime 
before  his  death,  he  received  a  coveted  award 
for  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  church. 
In  all  winds  and  weathers  he  and  his  family 
made  the  four  mile  journey  every  Sunday 
after  farm  chores  and  breakfast  were  finished. 
They  rode  in  a  horse  drawn  wagon,  a  sleigh, 
or  even  a  fringed  surrey.  Later  an  automobile 
was  used  starting  with  a  Model  T  Ford,  then 
more  modem  vehicles  as  progress  and  farm 
profits  allowed. 

Grampa's  service  to  the  Grange  was  sig- 
nificant. He  was  a  member  of  the  Middlefield 
Grange  for  fifty  years  and  also  belonged  to 
the  county  organization,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  and  the  National  Grange  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  highest  degree  in 
the  nation.  In  1929,  he  served  with  distinction 


as  Berkshire  County  Pomona  Master.  This 
required  traveling  on  dirt  roads  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  each  monthly  meeting.  To  aspire 
to  this  position  required  working  up  to  the 
office  of  Master  over  a  period  of  several  years 
stepv^e  from  Gatekeeper,  the  two  Stewards, 
then  to  Overseer,  and  finally  to  Master.  This 
process  required  countless  hours  of  memo- 
rizing many  pages  of  ritual  from  the  Grange 
Manual.  Much  of  this  ritual  was  committed  to 
memory  while  milking  his  cows.  He  once 
claimed  that  his  cows  knew  the  ritual  as  well 
as  he  did.  Of  course,  they  made  a  good  audi- 
ence for  the  secret  ritual  as  they  were  unable 
to  divulge  their  owner's  secret  words  as  farm- 
ers and  cows  may  imderstand  each  other  but 
they  do  not  speak  the  same  language. 

In  addition  to  church  and  grange  work,  as 
well  as  agricultural  pursuits,  Gramp  served 
as  selectman  from  1922  to  1924,  as  assessor  for 
a  period  in  the  1930's,  and  a  term  as  selectman 
in  1906,  too. 

Meanwhile  not  far  from  Cramp's  side  was 
his  wife,  Mary  A.  Olds.  Even  though  they 
were  married  for  only  twenty-seven  years 
before  her  death,  they  had  a  full  life  together. 
It  may  have  been  laborious  effort  but  it  was 
full  of  love  and  devotion  for  each  other.  Like 
her  husband,  she  was  also  a  native  of  Middle- 
field.  She  was  bom  in  1 881  on  February  1 4  (St. 
Valentine's  Day).  My  grandparents  were 
married  in  the  Middlefield  Congregational 
Church  in  1900. 

Well  educated  for  her  era,  she  taught  school 
for  a  period  before  her  marriage  when  life 
tumed  into  homemaking  instead  of  teaching 
in  the  classroom.  Literary  skills  were  a  spe- 
cialty with  her  as  she  wrote  a  book  of  poems. 
Also  she  was  the  Middlefield  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  Springfield  Union.  A  very  crea- 
tive pastime  and  later  of  historical  note  in  this 
article  was  amateur  photography.  She  pos- 
sessed a  small  Brownie  camera  with  which 
she  took  many  family  photos.  In  fact,  she  had 
her  own  dark  room  and  developed  her  own 
film.  With  these  skills  in  this  age  she  might 
have  made  a  try  at  being  a  journalist.  If  she 
were  a  news  reporter  today,  her  items  would 
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be  enlightened  with  rural  photos,  not  the 
stuff  they  call  newsy  today. 

According  to  her  daughter,  grandmother 
also  wrote  about  the  farmer's  viewpoint  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time.  Another  poem  which 
she  wrote  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.E. 
Cook's  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary 
appears  next  in  this  article.  A  sad  note  is  that 
her  book  of  poetry  has  been  misplaced  or  lost. 

A  church  goer  like  her  husband,  she  be- 
longed to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Due  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  others  just  like  her,  the  or- 
ganization still  thrives  today. 

Grandmother  Olds  made  a  special  contri- 
bution to  the  annual  Ladies'  Aid  Fair.  It  was 
a  butternut  fudge  sauce  used  on  a  cake  or  any 
other  dessert  for  topping  or  frosting,  highly 
prized  by  all  who  tasted  it  as  a  special  feature 
dessert.  The  ingredients  of  this  sauce  were  all 
home  made  or  produced  on  the  farm.  The 
delicacy  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mary 
Stemagle,  a  cousin,  in  a  recent  visit  in  the 
supermarket.  Aunt  Helen  Cook  filled  in  the 
details  of  the  recipe  ingredients  which  con- 
sisted of  Jersey  cream,  hand-shelled  butter- 
nuts (from  a  butternut  tree  near  the  old  sugar 
house)  and,  of  course,  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

Although  I  did  not  make  any  deep  inquir- 
ies, I  knew  from  Dad  that  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Grange.  Probably,  with  Cottrell 
blood  flowing  in  her  veins,  she  was  like  her 
mother  and  brother  in  her  devotion  and  hard 
work  at  the  annual  cattle  show  at  the  Middle- 
field  Fair.  Her  mother,  the  late  Elsie  (Wright) 
Cottrell  went  to  the  first  Middlefield  Fair  as 
an  infant  and  attended  every  fair  for  more 
than  eighty-five  years  until  she  died  in  the 
1940's.  Grandmother's  brother,  the  late  Frank 
Cottrell,  was  a  noted  fair  worker  and  enthusi- 
ast. I,  as  a  teenage,  remember  him  well,  never 
missing  a  fair.  In  fact,  his  name  is  still  on  a 
wooden  plaque  in  the  present  grandstand  at 
the  fair  as  one  of  the  builders.  Even  though  I 
did  not  know  Grandmother  Olds,  as  she  died 
fifteen  years  before  I  was  bom,  I  can  feel  her 
love  for  agriculture  in  my  system.  As  for  the 
Cottrell  influence,  none  of  Dad's  family  in- 
cluding myself,  have  ever  missed  the  annual 
event.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  continue  the 


tradition  as  a  fourth-generation  fair  goer. 
Thanks,  Grandmother  for  the  family  influ- 
ence. 

Next,  in  family  succession,  is  George 
Wesley  Olds,  aged  87  as  of  December  18, 
1988.  Aptly  named  after  his  Grandfather 
Cottrell,  his  middle  name  comes  from  his 
Dad.  Presently,  he  winters  in  Florida  as  he  has 
done  for  a  number  of  years,  a  well-earned  rest 
from  enduring  77  winters  in  the  Hampshire 
Highlands.  Uncle  George  is  the  oldest  of  the 
four  children  of  Wesley  A.  and  Mary  A.  Olds. 
His  return  to  Middlefield  is  usually  in  May 
with  his  wife  of  63  years,  Grace  H.  (Cook) 
Olds  and  they  remain  until  October. 

Most  noteworthy,  of  course,  is  his  exten- 
sive community  service  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. First,  he  has  been  an  active  member  all 
his  life  in  the  local  Middlefield  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  owned  and  operated  the 
General  Store  for  fifty  years.  He  served  in  the 
Office  of  Town  Clerk  for  45  years.  After  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  for  over  30  years,  he  was 
given  the  Honor  of  Town  Clerk  Emeritus  and 
the  job  was  his  for  life  or  as  long  as  he  wanted 
it!  He  was  Town  Treasurer  for  33  years  and 
served  for  35  years  on  the  Planning  Board.  He 
served  as  the  unofficial  consultant  for  several 
years  after  leaving  these  various  posts.  His 
knowledge  of  the  town  and  p>ersonal  exper- 
tise made  him  a  natural  for  this  unpaid  task. 
As  one  successor  said,  "He  always  has  the 
right  answer,  what  ever  the  problem  in  ques- 
fion." 

Socially,  he  found  time  (how,  I'll  never 
know!)  to  serve  and  do  it  well  in  organiza- 
tions in  and  out  of  town.  He  seldom  missed  a 
Grange  meeting  and  was  a  member  for  al- 
most 75  years.  He  served  in  many  offices, 
including  Master.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Middlefield  Men's  Club,  and  acted  as  its 
president.  He  was  a  life  long  member  of  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  and  served 
them  as  Director  and  Auditor.  He  was  active 
in  the  Masonic  Order  in  several  branches; 
past  Master  and  longtime  member  of  the 
Globe  Lodge  in  Chester;  member  of  the  Berk- 
shire Shrine  Club  and  Malha  Temple.  All  this 
was  in  addition  to  being  a  director  of  the 
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former  Chester  Cooperative  Bank. 

As  I  recall,  he  was  always  there  at  annual 
and  seasonal  dances  to  provide  refreshments. 
He  always  greeted  me  with  a  hard  handshake 
and  a  warm  smile.  The  hand  shake  is  still  firm 
and  sometimes  he  jokingly  pulls  with  it.  If  he 
catches  me  off  balance,  this  long  body  can  end 
up  in  his  lap. 

What  a  full  and  productive  life.  Uncle 
George!  No  one  in  the  community  could  ask 
for  more. 

Another  family  member  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  Elmer  O.  Olds.  Uncle  Elmer,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  "Deke"  by  family  members  be- 
cause of  his  serving  a  lengthy  period,  like  his 
father,  as  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Bom  in  1903  at  the  family  farm  near 
the  foot  of  Glendale  Falls,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  there,  first,  working  on  the  farm  as  a  lad 
and  later  in  a  partnership  with  his  father, 
Wesley  E.  Olds.  Finally,  the  farm  went  to  his 
ownership  when  Gramp's  health  failed  with 
heart  problems  which  led  to  his  death  in  1951 . 

Always  known  as  a  hard  worker.  Uncle 
Elmer  hand-cut  large  amounts  of  firewood 
every  year  for  heating  the  house  and  fueling 


the  evaporator  for  producing  maple  syrup. 
He  also  was  a  great  hand  at  keeping  trees  and 
brush  from  crowding  into  the  mowings  and 
pastures.  This  was  done  by  mowing  with  a 
scythe  in  tight  places  around  the  fields  where 
the  horse-drawn  or  tractor  sickle-bar  mowers 
could  not  reach.  My  father  said  he  had  to 
work  at  high  speed,  sometimes  shaking  hay 
out  vdth  a  fork  so  it  would  cure  to  keep  up 
with  my  uncle's  fast  hand-mowing. 

It  took  a  supply  of  20  full  cord  of  wood  for 
the  maple  syrup  production  and  8  cord  for 
the  wood  burning  furnace  in  the  house  cellar. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  Uncle  Elmer  to  cut  two 
cord  in  one  day  with  axe  and  a  hand  saw. 

After  morning  farm  chores  of  feeding, 
milking,  and  bam  cleaning,  following  a  hearty 
breakfast,  he  would  head  for  the  woodlot.  If 
things  went  smoothly,  he  would  cut  a  cord  of 
wood  in  the  morning.  After  a  stop  for  a  dinner 
break,  he  would  do  another  cord  before  head- 
ing back  to  do  chores  when  darkness  fell.  At 
the  time,  there  were  15  or  20  cows  to  milk  and 
feed,  young  stock  to  feed,  three  horses,  a  few 
pigs,  sometimes  sheep,  and  always  the  laying 
hens. 
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The  usual  seasonal  work  was  done  six 
days  a  week  year  round.  Logging  and  cutting 
firewood  were  done  in  the  winter  months. 
Then  when  spring  was  in  the  making,  came 
the  production  of  maple  products,  fencing, 
plowing,  and  planting  crops  and  garden.  In 
the  summer  months:  cutting  hay,  weeding 
the  garden,  and  cultivating  the  com.  In  the 
fall  months,  com  was  cut  and  chopped  to  fill 
the  silo,  field  com  harvested  for  grain,  and  the 
roofs  and  the  buildings  made  ready  for  the 
long  winter. 

Like  his  father.  Uncle  Elmer  was  active  in 
church  affairs,  and  also  socially  and  politi- 
cally in  Middlefield.  He  attended  church 
regularly  and  served  a  long  period  as  deacon. 
He  was  Road  Superintendent  in  the  early 
thirties,  served  as  the  Tax  Collector  for  the 
town  later  in  that  decade,  and  became  Asses- 
sor in  the  fifties.  Long  active  in  the  Grange,  he 
served  several  terms  as  master,  first  in  the 
early  thirties.  He  also  held  many  other  offices 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  In  addition  to 
being  a  member  for  fifty  years,  he  was  a 
County,  Massachusetts  State,  and  National 
Pomona  Grange  member.  When  I  was  going 
through  the  Grange  ranks  he  seldom  missed 
a  regular  meeting  and  always  filled  in  an 
open  officer's  chair  or  held  an  active  office. 
He  served  as  Assistant  Steward  and  Steward 
when  I  was  most  active  about  25  years  ago. 
Uncle  Elmer  was  always  a  great  entertainer  of 
Grange  youth  as  I  recall. 

At  Middlefield  Fair,  he  always  lent  a  hand 
when  needed,  and  served  on  the  100th  Anni- 
versary Committee.  Among  other  fair  duties 
were  directorship  and  helping  greatly  and  ef- 
ficiently in  the  cattle  department  at  various 
times,  in  later  years  as  a  milk  tester,  he  always 
saved  his  three  monthly  days  off  to  help  at  the 
fair.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Uncle 
Elmer  was  President  of  Littleville  Fair  for  a 
term  or  two,  and  served  there  in  the  cattle 
department  before  he  moved  to  Florida. 

Like  his  brothers,  he  belonged  to  the  Globe 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Chester,  he  went  through 
the  various  offices  and  then  served  as  wor- 
shipful Master  for  a  term.  For  many  years  he 


was  Marshall  of  the  Lodge. 

After  tuming  over  the  family  farm  to  his 
son  Raymond  (the  fifth  generation  to  own  it) 
he  moved  to  Worthington  and  was  a  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  milk  tester 
that  went  from  farm  to  farm  testing  dairy 
cows  for  total  milk  output  and  butterfat  pro- 
duction. This  was  done  for  two  milkings  over 
a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  on  a  monthly 
basis.  This  he  did  until  his  retirement.  Then 
he  moved  to  Florida  and  died  there  in  Mount 
Dora  on  March  6, 1972.  Unlike  his  ancestors 
and  parents,  he  is  buried  in  Worthington, 
Massachusetts. 

In  this  section  of  the  history  it  gives  me 
special  pleasure  to  write  about  Helen  Pren- 
tice (Olds)  Cook.  She  was  bom  in  1907  and 
lived  all  of  her  life  in  Middlefield.  After 
graduating  from  Huntington  High  School, 
she  lived  a  very  active  and  productive  life. 
She  married  Charles  E.  Cook  in  1932.  He  is 
also  a  prominent  citizen  and  a  native  of 
Middlefield.  The  couple  raised  and  educated 
two  sons,  Richard  C.  of  Westfield  and  Wen- 
dell R.  now  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 

Aunt  Helen  belonged  to  the  Middlefield 
Congregational  Church  most  of  her  life,  serv- 
ing as  treasurer  for  35  years.  She  belonged  to 
the  Middlefield  Grange  for  67  productive 
years.  She  has  membership  in  the  county, 
state,  and  national  levels  of  the  Grange  like 
her  father  and  brothers.  She  served  as  Master 
of  the  local  Grange,  and  for  several  decades  as 
treasurer.  She  was  active  in  Ladies'  Third 
Degree  Team  and  served  for  many  years  as 
drill  leader  for  the  colorful  and  ritualistic  drill 
team. 

She  was  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Soci- 
ety for  nnany  years,  and  served  in  this  office 
simultaneously  with  the  grange  and  the 
church.  Although  not  as  active  recently,  she 
is  still  involved.  Previously  she  never  missed 
one  of  their  events.  She  served  on  the  local 
school  committee  for  many  years  and  was 
involved  in  the  planning  and  merger  with 
other  towns  in  the  Gateway  Regional  District. 
One  of  her  paid  occupations  was  driving 
school  children  to  grammar  and  high  school 
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for  a  number  of  years. 

Other  occupations  in  an  already  very  busy 
schedule  were  being  noted  as  a  fine  seam- 
stress for  others  and  local  correspondent  for 
the  Berkshire  Eagle  for  nearly  fifty  years.  She 
wrote  daily  new  articles  as  well  as  feature 
stories  too  numerous  to  go  into  in  detail. 

The  personal  involvement  in  Middlefield 
Fair  probably  started  before  she  was  bom. 
Like  all  those  with  Cottrell  blood  in  their 
veins  activity  with  the  fair  is  natural.  As  a 
youngster  she  had  her  first  exhibits.  Later, 
she  served  the  fair  in  many  capacities  for  at 
least  six  decades.  She  served  as  Lady  Director 
for  many  years  and  achieved,  through  effort 
and  devotion.  Honorary  Lady  Director.  In 
addition,  she  always  supported  and  worked 
beside  her  living  husband,  Charles  E.  Cook, 
who  served  a  lengthy  term  as  President,  as 
well  as  being  always  available  all  seasons  for 
fair  related  work.  He  still  makes  every  work 
bee  and  is  Grounds  Superintendent.  Even 
last  year  she  was  aroimd  to  help  feed  the  crew 
at  work  bees  before  fair  time.  Her  extra 
volunteer  duties  at  the  fair  were  as  general 
historian,  back  up  in  the  office  so  secretaries 
could  get  a  break  from  answering  questions 
of  visitors,  helping  distressed  children  sepa- 
rated from  parents,  answering  the  phone, 
and  using  the  intercom  to  page  officials. 


A  great  deal  of  worthy  accomplishments 
for  a  lifetime  dedicated  to  the  community, 
makes  for  a  great  deal  of  pride  on  reflection 
about  the  past.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant! 

This  part  of  the  family  history  as  well  as 
other  sections  are  written  in  grateful  respect 
for  my  late  father,  Howard  E.  Olds  (1923- 
1987).  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  Wesley  A.  and  Mary  Adelaide  Olds,  a 
native  of  Middlefield  like  his  parents  and 
several  other  generations  of  his  family.  He 
grew  up  on  the  family  farm  and  worked  there 
with  his  father.  In  addition  to  attending  local 
schools:  Three  district  schools  until  age  14: 
The  Den,  North  Chester,  Smith  Hollow.  His 
teacher  at  Smith  Hollow  was  Dorothy  (Prew) 
Lyman,  now  of  Hinsdale.  Dad  then  attended 
Springfield  Trade  School  for  a  period.  He 
returned  to  the  family  farm  where  he  worked 
as  needed  when  illness  occurred  or  during 
peak  labor  needs.  He  told  me  about  harrow- 
ing out  witch  grass  on  the  upper  flat  every 
Tuesday.  He  fished,  trapped,  and  hunted  in 
season  with  the  help  of  his  faithful  dog,  a 
collie  whose  picture  I  have  with  Dad  and 
Aunt  Helen.  They  kept  pesky  woodchucks 
from  devouring  the  garden.  He  also  trapped 
fur  bearers  along  the  two  streams  on  the  farm 


Howard  Olds  and  Helen  Olds  Cook 
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for  pocket  money.  Once,  according  to  his 
sister,  he  trapped  a  mink.  She  said  you  could 
hear  him  yelling  about  his  catch  from  several 
hundred  yards  away,  no  doubt  because  the 
value  of  the  pelt  meant  a  nice  wad  of  pocket 
money  to  a  young  lad  in  the  early  depression 
years.  Dad  said  the  depression  was  felt,  but 
due  to  his  father's  resourcefulness  and  the 
farm,  they  were  never  hungry,  cold,  or  with- 
out clothing.  Money,  however,  was  a  very 
scarce  commodity.  They  had  dairy  products, 
beef,  pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and,  of  course,  plenty  of  maple  prod- 
ucts for  sweets  and  for  cooking.  Any  surplus 
was  shared  with  those  less  fortunate.  Later, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  worked  for  Mrs.  George 
Miller  and  daughter  Mildred  on  their  farm 
about  a  mile  south  of  his  father's  farm  on  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Westfield  River.  A  point 
not  previously  mentioned  was  that  Dad  spent 
a  year  at  Springfield  Trade  School  to  further 
his  education.  However,  not  being  a  city  boy, 
he  was  lured  back  to  the  farm.  Eharing  the 
early  years  of  the  depression,  he  also  worked 
on  repairing  and  constructing  roads  for  the 
WPA.  Often,  he  cooked  meals  for  his  dad  and 
himself  while  his  dad  finished  the  farm  chores 


and  so  had  a  hot  meal  ready  when  Gramp 
came  in  after  a  long  hard  day.  And  I  can  say 
from  experience  that  he  was  a  good  cook.  I 
enjoyed  his  cooking  when  we  batched  it  in 
later  years.  Dad  made  a  birthday  cake  for 
Mom  once  and  it  didn't  last  long  as  I  had 
several  pieces  and  Mom  got  some  also. 

In  1936,  he  left  the  farm  and  was  hired  at 
General  Electric  in  Pittsfield.  This  required  a 
move  to  Pittsfield  where  he  boarded  with 
Herb  and  Frances  (Cottrell)  Prew.  He  then 
met  my  mother,  Doris  Barr  of  Bancroft.  They 
were  married  in  October  of  1937.  They  lived 
in  Pittsfield  until  1944.  When  I  was  a  tot  they 
moved  to  Hinsdale.  Dad  continued  to  work 
at  GE.  He  retired  in  1973  after  38  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  company. 

While  working  at  his  employment,  he  still 
found  time  to  serve  his  church  and  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  his  growing  foamily.  Dad 
always  was  both  a  big  brother  to  me  as  well  as 
a  loving  father.  1  guess  that  is  why  1  missed 
him  so  much  when  he  passed  away  nearly 
two  years  ago.  He  will  always  be  missed,  but 
I  have  some  wonderful  memories  of  his 
companionship  and  faithful  and  warm  guid- 
ance. 
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Gjeor^el. and %}ev      Coot,  ?5  S^vmversari^ 

J/icdoodikncjs  oflije  come  slou? 

t/iaVs  wku  we're  ove  week  late 


In  eomm  here  to  yis'd  you,  avd 

to  concjramkie 
\fou  jor  ijourku^ij  mdded  lije 
twenlij  j^i\e  ijem 
dJdledasde  comwon  lot  oj all 

mik  haj^piTieb'i  and  tears 
"^e  wish  uoiL  mnij  hdj)j)ij  returns 
oj' the  amiyersanj  daij 
mij  life  k  kind  to  vou 

all  of ihejoiirneiis  mij 
^^e  as  a  j?eojHe  feel  we  owe 

a  dek  we  camot  paii 
Jor  the  hijaltij  to 

mu  sliow  in  emij  wau 
you  keej?  Ine  old  town  ^omj 

y^liem  dread  oj  ^ivlers  cliiH 
Se7?ds  manij  veojdle  jar  awav 

from  our  ieloved/ii/l 
you  ye  snaj)  enou<^h  to  hustle 

when  the  fierce  did  winter  come<=,, 
%id  lonesome,  and  unliafiied, 

are  mvij  oj (is  homes 
as  the  future  oj  our  town 


:k  i^ear  jvucli  kijhier  looks 
(jiven 


eacn  ijear  jvucti  pn^h 
we  feel  the  credit  should  he  y/i... 

to  the  jawitij  of  the  Coots 

arij  Idehide  Cotlrel  Olds    Odoh,  lid] 


W.S.TiArt 
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-  Autographs  - 


Our  lives  are  albums  written  through 

With  good  or  bad  with  false  or  true. 

And,  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 

The  pages  of  our  years, 

God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles 

and  blot  the  bad  with  tears. 

K.  Ellis  Hall 

West  Granville,  Mass. 


•  *  *  It- 


Faith,  Truth,  Charity,  Peace 

Emily  1  Miller 

May  8, 1879 

West  Granville  Mass. 


*  »  *  * 


The  bright  are  not  the  sweetest  flowers. 
The  long  are  not  the  happiest  hours. 
Much  talk  does  not  much  friendship  tell. 
Few  words  are  best,  "I  wish  thee  well." 

Your  friend  and  cousin, 

E.  Louise  Miner 

May  3,1879 

Sitico,  Conn. 


To  Laura 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
Sim 

Views  from  my  hand  no  worthy  action 
done. 

Your  friend, 
Edith  M.  Bates 
Oct.  24, 1879 
Plantsville  Conn 


*  »  *  * 


Passing  through  life's  field  of  action 

Lest  we  part  before  its  end 
Take  within  your  modest  volumn 
This  memento  from  a  friend. 

From  your  friend, 
Sherman  Nelson 
Feb.  17th,  1879 
West  Granville,  Mass. 


*  *  *  * 


Laura 

There  is  a  charm  in  beauty's  smile. 
There  is  a  thrilling  magic  power. 
To  soften  sorrow,  and  beguile 
The  dark  gloom  of  misfrotune's  hour. 

But  there's  a  sweeter,  holier  tie. 

Which  wavers  not,  nor  knows  decay; 

That  tie  is  friendship — heavenly  power! 

Which  brighter  glows  from  day  to  day. 

From  your  friend, 
Kate  L.  Webb 
March  13th,  1879 
West  Granville  Mass. 

*  *  *  * 

May  your  joys  be  as  deep  as  the  ocean. 
Your  sorrows  as  light  as  its  foam. 
Your  friend, 
Leila  G.  Stone 
Feb.  2, 1891 
W.  Granville,  Mass. 
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The  Lord  ever  bless  the  owner  of  this  little 
book  and  make  her  a  blessing  to  many. 
Such  is  the  wish  and  the  prayer  of 
Your  Friend, 
Emily  A.  Alvord 
April  29,  79 
W.  Granville  Mass. 

»  *  *  * 

"Higher,  higher  let  us  rise" — 

Your  true  friend, 
Augustus  alvord 
Apr.  29, 1879 
West  Granville  Mass. 

*  *  *  * 

Look  not  mounfully  into  the  past 

it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present: 

It  is  thine. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
Celia  A.  Barnes 
March  5,1879 
West  Granville 

*  *  *  * 

To  Laura 

Friendship  has  between  us  passed 

I  trust  it  has  been  true. 
And  may  that  friendship  always  last. 

Between  myself  and  you. 

When  I  am  absent  far  away 

Say  will  you  think  of  me. 
My  hopes  say  yes,  my  fears  say  nay. 
But  ah!  Which  will  it  be? 

Your  Friend, 
Jamie  E.  Nelson 
Feb.  21, 1879 
West  Granville  Mass. 


Laura 

Humble  we  must  be  if  to  heaven  we  go. 
High  is  the  roof.  There  but  the  gate  is  low 
Your  friend, 
Mary  J.  Reeves 
July  26, 1887 
West  Granville 

»    »    X-  4- 

To  Laura 

If  life  should  ever  seem  for  the  clouded 

Or  gladness  cease  to  bum 
Upon  the  fair  path  way 

If  like  the  weary  dove 
On  shoreless  ocean  driven 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  above 
There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

From  your  friend, 
Annie  E.  Nelson 
Feb.  25th,  1879 
West  Granville 

*  *  *  * 

When  the  golden  sun  is  setting 
And  a  far  off  land  you  see 
When  of  friends  you  are  thinking 
Will  you  please  to  think  of  me. 

Your  friend, 
M  O  Great 
June  21st,  1881 
West  Granville 
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Olive  Winn 


By  Louise  Mason 

Olive  Winn,  who  died  last  spring  in  West  field  at  the  age  of  91 ,  had  lived  in  Russell  nearly  all  her  life.  Her 
roots  were  deep  in  this  area  as  her  mother's  family  came  from  Blandford  and  Russell  for  generations  back,  and 
she  was  related  to  many  of  the  early  families  here:  Culvers,  Gibbs,  Parks,  Sacketts,  Waltons,  Boises.  Olive 
was  interested  in  her  family's  history  and  proud  of  her  heritage. 

Olive  was  a  very  little  woman,  alert  and  friendly,  always  cheerful  and  interested  in  other  people.  She  had 
an  infectious  laugh  and  was  a  joy  to  talk  to.  She  was  heavily  involved  in  Russell  toiun  affairs,  church  and 
grange,  and  served  on  the  Russell  Historical  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  bicentennial,  when  she  rode 
proudly  at  the  head  of  the  parade  through  town.  For  many  years  she  gathered  local  news  and  served  as 
correspondent  for  both  Springfield  and  Westfield  papers.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Stone  Walls 
Magazine,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  from  the  very  beginning.  She  also  loved  to  attend  funerals  and  calling 
hours  held  at  homes  in  town.  Ever  since  I  had  known  her  she  had  lived  next  door  to  the  library,  at  first  with 
her  mother,  then  with  her  second  husband,  James  Win  n,  and  after  he  died  by  herself.  About  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  she  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  Westfield  as  she  had  no  car  and  transportation  and  shopping  had  become 
a  great  problem.  Olive  was  one  of  those  people  who  never  seemed  old,  never  an  "old  lady".  She  was  lucky 
to  be  physically  active  until  recently,  and  her  mind  was  always  right  "on  beam"  to  the  very  end.  We  became 
great  friends  and  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  interviewing  her  numerous  times  with  a  tape  recorder, 
first  in  Russell  and  later  in  Westfield.  Her  memory  was  amazing.  She  and  her  daughter  have  donated  many 
momentoes  and  old  photos  to  our  library.  I  plan  to  tell  you  something  of  her  life  and  then  to  let  her  speak  for 
herself. 


Olive  Reed  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Russell  in 
1896.  Her  father,  WiUiam  Stevens  Lincoln, 
was  bom  in  Bmnswick,  Maine  in  1868,  and 
had  come  to  Russell  to  manage  the  brickyard 
here  as  a  young  man.  There  he  met  Mary 
Tryphena  Gibbs,  daughter  of  Jarvis  Gibbs 
and  Olive  Celestia  Parks  of  Russell  and  they 
were  married  in  1895  and  lived  in  Russell  off 
and  on.  William  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  a 
Maine  sea  captain,  Nathaniel  C.  Lincoln,  who 
was  lost  when  his  ship  went  down  in  a  hurri- 
cane off  the  New  England  coast  about  1880, 
when  William  was  twelve.  He  was  thus 
forced  to  leave  school  after  the  4th  or  5th 
grade,  but  was  an  avid  reader  and  became 
what  we  call  a  "self-made  man."  At  first  he 
went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  then  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  a  shoe  store,  later  living  for  awhile  in 
Boston  and  traveling  as  a  salesman.  He  read 
everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on,  even 
catalogs  if  nothing  else  was  handy.  Eventu- 
ally after  the  brickyard  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln 


was  transferred  to  Georgia  to  work  for  the 
Georgia  Marble  Company,  when  Olive  was  a 
little  girl  of  school  age.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her 
three  children  moved  back  and  forth  between 
Russell  and  Georgia,  retuming  for  good  when 
OUve  was  about  seventeen.  Olive  had  a 
brother  one  year  younger,  Donald  C.  Lincoln, 
who  is  still  living  out  in  New  York  State. 
Olive's  younger  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth,  was 
found  to  be  totally,  congenitally  deaf  by  the 
time  she  was  three  or  four  years  old.  The 
doctor  in  Georgia  suggested  she  be  placed  in 
the  Clark  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northamp- 
ton. Mrs.  Lincoln  traveled  with  the  child  back 
to  Massachusetts,  enrolled  her  at  Clark  and 
went  back  to  Georgia,  not  an  easy  decision. 
Without  this  early  training  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  completely  dependent  and  disad- 
vantaged for  life.  As  it  was  she  was  trained  to 
live  independently  and  work  for  a  living.  She 
leamed  hairdressing  and  other  skills  and  lived 
for  many  years  in  New  York  City  and  Boston. 
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She  married  a  Mr.  Muir,  but  her  husband  died 
in  less  than  a  year.  She  lived  downtown  in 
Westfield  for  some  years  but  is  now  deceased. 

After  the  marble  works  in  Georgia  was 
sold  and  Mr.  Lincoln  lost  his  job  there,  the 
family  returned  to  Russell  and  for  awhile  he 
was  out  of  work.  Eventually  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  Marble,  Colorado  where  he  again 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  marble  busi- 
ness, and  then  came  back  to  Russell  for  good. 
Marble  is  a  picturesque  and  now  decadent 
mining  town,  nestled  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  central  Colorado.  An  unusually  pure  white 
marble  was  quarried  there  and  used  for  many 
public  buildings,  including  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Washington,  D.C.  According  to  a  history  of 
Marble,  Colorado  which  Olive  had  in  her 
possession,  her  father  W.S.  Lincoln  was  man- 
ager of  the  Colorado  Consolidated  Yule 
Marble  Company  in  the  1920's  tmtil  at  least 
1930.  In  1925  the  company's  financial  situ- 
ation became  serious,  a  shutdown  was 
planned,  and  many  of  the  quarry  workers 
were  not  paid  for  a  month.  "The  men  finally 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  marched 
down  to  the  mill  office,  demanding  their  back 
wages.  W.S.  Lincoln,  superintendent  of  the 
company,  convinced  the  men  that  violence 
was  not  necessary  as  their  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  men  returned  to  their  jobs 
and  Lincoln,  true  to  his  word,  soon  paid  them 
the  back  wages."^  Before  1930  Consolidated 
Yule  Marble  Company  had  been  sold  to  the 
Vermont  Marble  company  of  Proctor,  Ver- 
mont. During  the  great  depression  Marble 
barely  survived  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  longer 
employed  there  and  returned  to  Russell.  The 
WPA  had  local  road  projects  going  but  by 
then  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elderly  and  unable  to  do 
such  heavy  work.  He  became  somewhat 
depressed  but  started  to  garden  seriously  and 
learned  to  cane  chairs.  He  collected  and  re- 
paired old  clocks  until  the  house  was  full  of 
clocks.  He  always  needed  something  to  keep 
him  busy  and  was  encouraged  by  his  wife  to 
walk  down  to  the  mill  every  day  and  hob  nob 
with  the  men,  which  he  did  until  he  died  in 
1953  at  the  age  of  84. 


Olive  Lincoln  first  married  Floyd  Hilbert 
of  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pennsylvania  when  she 
was  twenty-three.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Hilbert,  and  were  divorced 
in  1942.  In  1963  OHve  married  L.R.  "James" 
Winn  of  Sheffield  and  Middlefield.  They  had 
been  acquainted  a  long  time  and  he  had  always 
admired  her.  They  were  married  in  Olive's 
home  on  Main  Street  in  Russell,  next  to  the  old 
elementary  school.  It  was  a  very  happy 
marriage.  James  Winn  died  suddenly  in  1967. 

Olive  was  an  intrepid  little  woman,  fear- 
less for  her  size.  When  threatened  by  a  work- 
man who  entered  her  house  in  Russell,  she 
went  for  him  with  a  poker.  Another  time  she 
is  said  to  have  taken  her  husband's  rifle 
(unloaded)  and  gone  after  a  would-be  bur- 
glar who  was  eventually  caught.  When  she 
was  in  her  eighties  and  living  in  Westfield, 
she  was  mugged  in  her  own  apartment  by 
two  teenagers  who  entered  by  the  back  door. 
She  lived  in  a  ground  floor  apartment  on 
Monroe  Street  by  then.  They  threatened  and 
hit  her,  knocking  her  down.  Fortimately  the 
police  easily  identified  and  arrested  the  re- 
peat offenders.  Olive  insisted  on  testifying  in 
court  against  them,  not  an  easy  chore  for  an 
elderly  woman. 

And  now — let  Olive  herself  tell  you  about 
her  life  and  her  family.  In  her  own  words: 

My  mother  was  Mary  Tryphena  Gibbs. 
She  was  named  after  her  father's  first  wife, 
Tryphena  Mann  of  Chester.  My  grandfather, 
Jarvis  Gibbs,  had  three  wives.  My  grand- 
mother, Olive  Celestia  Parks,  daughter  of 
Roland  Parks  and  Marcia  Culver,  was  his 
second  wife.  His  third  wife  was  Sarah  Coombs 
of  Middlefield,  and  when  Jarvis  died  in  1895 
she  remarried.  I  don't  remember  my  grand- 
father, as  he  died  before  my  parents  were 
married.  That  is  why  my  parents  were  mar- 
ried very  quietly,  because  my  grandfather 
had  died  so  recently.  My  mother  and  father 
were  used  to  "bundling"  before  they  were 
married. 

My  mother,  Mary  Gibbs,  was  born  in  1 871 
and  grew  up  in  Blandford  and  Russell.  She 
attended  Wilbraham  Academy,  then  worked 
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Mary  T.  Gibbs 


in  the  post  office  before  she  married.  When 
my  parents  were  first  married  they  lived  in 
the  house  at  the  end  of  Lincoln  Street  in 
Russell,  now  owned  by  Miezejewski.  Then 
they  lived  in  the  old  hotel  on  the  comer  of 
Lincoln  and  Main.  William  Lincoln,  my  fa- 
ther, bought  what  had  been  an  old  feed  store 
and  renovated  it.  My  grandfather,  Jarvis 
Gibbs,  was  a  very  stem  man  who  softened 
with  age.  He  loved  the  women  and  when 
Mary  Gibbs  was  still  young  and  motherless, 
she  could  remember  her  father  having  a 
cmsh  on  some  woman  who  lived  next  door, 
and  he  was  writing  little  notes  and  leaving 
them  in  the  post  office.  Mary  asked  her  father 
why  he  wrote  notes  when  the  lady  lived  right 
next  door,  and  he  said  just  because  he  wanted 
to.  He  was  lonely  after  his  second  wife  died. 

My  grandmother,  Olive  Celestia  Parks, 
was  bom  in  1837  and  died  of  Tuberculosis  in 
1887,  age  50.  She  was  bom  in  the  old  farm- 
house on  Moss  (Morse)  Hill  that  bumed  down 
in  the  1930's. 


Mary  Gibbs  Lincoln 

There  was  plenty  of  transportation  in  those 
days.  The  trains  and  trolleys  stopped  fre- 
quently. Trains  ran  leaving  Russell  at  8  am 
every  morning  and  retuming  as  late  as  2:30 
am  was  possible.  At  times  there  was  a  train 
that  left  Russell  as  early  as  6:30  am.  You  could 
go  into  Springfield  at  noon,  shop,  have  din- 
ner, see  a  show,  and  retum  on  the  late  train. 
The  trolley  from  Russell  to  Huntington  left  at 
25  minutes  to  the  hour  and  returned  at  15 
minutes  past  the  hour,  and  it  ran  every  hour, 
but  later  on  every  two  hours.  Trolleys  ran  east 
every  two  hours.  When  the  buses  came  they 
would  mn  about  every  two  hours.  The  last 
bus  down  left  Russell  at  10  pm  and  the  last 
bus  for  Russell  left  Springfield  at  10  pm.  The 
trolley  line  ran  down  Bates  Road  and  Western 
Avenue  and  Court  Street  to  Park  Square  in 
Westfield.  If  you  wanted  to  go  to  Springfield 
you  changed  cars  at  Park  Square.  The  buses 
ran  down  Franklin  Street  and  left  from  the 
comer  of  East  Main  and  Elm  Streets  in 
Westfield.  That  is  where  you  bought  your 
ticket.  It  cost  1 5  cents  from  Russell  to  Westfield 
by  trolley,  but  had  gone  up  to  25  cents  by  the 
time  the  trolleys  stopped  mnning. 
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Olive  Lincoln 


The  man  who  installed  the  trolley  line 
lived  upstairs  in  our  house.  He  had  the  little 
apartment  that  my  great  aunt  had  earlier.  I 
was  about  nine  years  old  at  the  time;  that  was 
about  80  years  ago!  There  was  also  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Hawley  that  lived  in  the 
house. 

My  mother  could  remember  that  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  there  was  a  very  bad  train 
wreck  in  Russell,  and  her  mother,  Olive  Celes- 
tia,  had  run  out  of  the  house  when  she  heard 
the  crash  and  left  her  in  her  highchair.  She 
was  left  alone  a  long  time,  and  when  Olive 
Celestia  came  back  her  clothes  were  all  torn 
and  in  disarray,  as  she  had  torn  up  her  petti- 


coat for  bandages  to  bandage  up  the  engineer 
who  was  very  badly  hurt.  She  kept  saying, 
"That  poor  man,  that  poor  man,"  and  seemed 
very  upset. 

My  grandmother,  Olive  Celestia,  had 
tuberculosis  and  I  can  remember  visitors  in 
my  house  saying  in  my  hearing  that  they  did 
not  think  my  grandmother  would  live  to  see 
me  grow  up.  I  can  remember  this  when  two 
neighbors,  one  of  them  Edith  Bates,  were 
baby-sitting  me.  They  don't  think  that  chil- 
dren pay  attention  to  what  they  say,  but  I  can 
remember  lying  on  the  floor  and  hearing 
those  neighbors,  and  I  misunderstood  and 
thought  they  were  talking  about  my  mother. 
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It  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  my  mind. 
I  always  used  to  look  out  the  window  for  the 
train  when  it  was  time  for  my  mother  to  come 
home,  and  I  can  remember  watching  her 
coming  toward  the  house  and  thinking  that 
she  was  going  to  die. 


The  Lincolns 


My  father  was  William  Stevens  Lincoln. 
He  was  bom  in  Brunswick,  Maine.  In  1881 
my  grandfather,  Nathaniel  C.  Lincoln,  was 
drowned  at  sea  on  the  ship  "Norwegian".  He 
was  the  captain  and  the  ship  was  lost  off  Cape 
Cod  in  a  hurricane.  My  father  was  twelve 
when  his  father  drowned.  Then  William  went 
to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  but  this  upset  his  mother 
so  much  as  she  had  already  lost  her  husband 
and  a  son  to  the  sea,  drowned  off  Popham 
Beach  in  Maine,  that  he  came  ashore  and  went 
to  work  in  a  shoe  store.  Evenings  he  worked 
in  the  telephone  exchange  as  a  telephone 
operator  to  help  support  his  mother.  My 
father  came  to  work  for  Mr.  O.W.  Norcross, 
the  owner  of  the  brickyard  in  Russell,  an  old 
friend  of  my  grandfather  Lincoln.  He  was  put 


in  charge  of  the  brickyards  and  he  was  super- 
intendent there  until  it  burned.  They  had 
several  fires  but  this  was  a  real  bad  one.  The 
fire  in  the  kiln  would  get  so  hot  it  would  get 
out  of  control  sometimes.  After  this  last  bad 
fire  it  was  rebuUt  and  used  as  a  paper  mill.  My 
father  was  then  transferred  to  Georgia  and 
took  over  as  manager  of  the  Southern  Marble 
Company,  which  was  the  same  company  that 
ov^ed  the  brickyard  here  in  Russell.  The 
marble  company  was  in  Martinville  or  Marble 
Hill  in  Georgia. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  ^'^hen  we  went  to 
Georgia  the  first  time,  and  I  lost  a  year  of 
school  because  we  lived  up  in  the  hills  where 
there  wasn't  any  school.  We  had  a  teacher 
that  came  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  "hit  the 
moonshine".  My  mother,  brother,  sister,  and 
I  came  back  at  the  end  of  that  first  year,  and 
then  in  a  couple  of  years  we  all  went  back 
dov^  and  then  I  went  to  boarding  school 
down  there.  At  the  boarding  school  there 
were  several  older  men  who  were  determined 
to  get  an  education;  one  of  them  wanted  to  be 
a  minister.  That's  where  I  knew  Elizabeth 
Candler,  whose  father  was  the  original  owner 
of  the  Coca  Cola  Company.  I  also  went  to 
school  in  Georgia  with  Bobby  Jones  who  later 
became  a  professional  golfer. 

When  we  first  went  to  Georgia  there  were 
a  lot  of  racial  riots.  When  I  was  fourteen  we 
went  to  live  in  Atlanta  and  my  father  com- 
muted on  weekends  from  the  marble  works. 
I  was  made  to  attend  revival  meetings  in 
Georgia  and  I  hated  it  at  the  time,  but  now  I 
am  glad  as  I  got  to  hear  Billy  Sunday,  a  very 
famous  evangelist.  I  was  about  seventeen 
when  we  moved  back  North  for  good  when 
the  marble  works  was  sold. 

One  of  the  first  times  I  came  back  from 
Georgia,  the  Methodist  church  opposite  the 
town  park  had  been  taken  down.  My  mother 
and  grandfather  had  always  gone  there.  My 
mother  was  organist  there  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  when  she  was  not  there  Bertha 
Bronson  played  the  organ.  I  had  Bertha  for  a 
teacher  and  my  daughter,  Dorothy,  did  too. 
My  mother  and  Bertha  Bronson  were  third 
cousins.  Mrs.  Bronson's  mother  was  also  a 
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Mary  Gibbs.  Mrs.  Bronson's  and  my  mother's 
grandparents  were  first  cousins.  Roland  Parks 
was  my  great  grandfather  on  my  mother's 
side.  Dexter  Parks,  who  used  to  own  the 
Moss  Hill  property  was  somehow  related  but 
I  don't  know  how.  His  wife  was  a  Barnard,  an 
older  sister  of  Joe  Barnard.  Her  name  was  Ida 
Barnard  and  she  was  a  very  intelligent  and 
fine  woman.  Joe's  wife  was  a  Helmes.  There 
were  twelve  children  in  the  Helmes  family. 
They  lived  down  the  tracks,  dov^  the  river 
between  Russell  and  Woronoco,  and  they 
had  to  cross  the  river  every  morning.  Mr. 
Helmes  worked  for  my  father  when  he  ran 
the  brickyard. 

When  we  first  came  back  to  Russell  it  was 
some  time  before  my  father  could  find  work. 
The  man  who  had  owned  the  Georgia  mill 
sold  it,  that's  why  my  father  lost  his  job. 
Eventually  he  became  a  marble  inspector  and 
traveled  all  around,  sometimes  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  Canada,  and  be  gone  three  months  at  a 
time.  But  before  that  job  he  worked  for  three 
years  in  the  woods  with  Mr.  Mortimer.  What 
they  did  in  the  woods  was  to  go  around  and 
kill  gypsy  moths  by  burning  the  nests  out. 
Three  years  in  a  row  they  had  to  do  it. 

In  Russell  I  grew  up  with  Ida  and  Anna 
Tucker.  Anna  Tucker  was  Alice  Britton's 
mother.  There  were  Charlie,  Eva,  and  Grace 
Tucker  and  also  Richard  and  Nina.  Old  Mr. 
Tucker  was  janitor  in  the  school  for  many 
years.  The  school  was  what  was  the  Britton's 
home  on  Bland  ford  Road  and  is  now  owned 
by  Helen  Greene.  It  was  a  two  story  building 
and  my  first  teacher  was  Miss  Cross.  I  re- 
member playing  drop-the-handkerchief  at 
school.  When  we  went  out  to  recess  the  boys 
played  on  one  side  of  the  school  and  the  girls 
on  the  other.  The  toilets  were  outback,  v^dth 
the  boys'  on  their  side  and  the  girls'  on  theirs. 
The  brook  was  back  of  the  school.  There  was 
a  pool  under  the  bridge  and  a  flume.  The  boys 
liked  to  play  around  the  flume  and  the  teacher 
would  come  out  and  make  them  stop.  Some- 
times the  boys  and  girls  did  play  together 
down  near  the  brook,  but  usually  they  didn't 
bother  with  each  other.  One  day  a  big  boy 
said  something  to  me.  I  didn't  know  what  he 


said  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  so  I 
went  on  a  few  steps  and  my  petticoat  fell  off. 
So  then  I  knew  what  that  boy  had  been  trying 
to  tell  me.  I  just  grabbed  up  my  petticoat  and 
ran,  one  of  life's  most  embarrassing  moments. 

My  great,  great  aunt  Lavinia  (Parks)  Cul- 
ver Parks,  sister  of  Roland,  had  three  rooms 
upstairs  in  the  front  part  of  our  house.  She 
was  a  very  neat  old  lady  right  up  until  she 
died  at  the  age  of  103.  I  remember  her  when 
she  was  a  very  old  lady  and  I  was  just  a  little 
girl.  I  remember  going  upstairs  to  sit  on  a 
little  stool  beside  the  old  lady  when  she  was 
about  95.  One  time  I  was  there  when  the  noon 
whistle  blew  at  the  mill  and  Lavinia  jumped 
up  and  took  off  her  glasses  and  ran  to  the 
kitchen  saying,  "Oh  my  goodness  it's  noon, 
time  to  get  lunch.  You'd  better  run  home, 
dear.  I'm  only  going  to  have  cold  potatoes 
and  a  little  meat."  For  Lavinia's  100th  birth- 
day, Frances  Parks  of  Westfield  brought  up 
the  cake.  They  had  put  1 00  candles  all  around 
the  edge.  Lavinia  was  bom  in  1809  and  the 
birthday  celebration  was  in  1909.  Lavinia 
told  me  that  she  used  to  walk  down  from 
Blandford  to  church  carrying  her  shoes  in  her 
hands.  She  would  sit  down  on  the  bank 
where  Castros  live  and  put  on  her  shoes  be- 
fore going  on  to  church.  People  then  only 
wore  shoes  for  the  most  important  occasions 
out  here  in  the  country. 

Every  day  my  mother  would  send  one  of 
us  kids  to  the  store  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Sometimes  my  mother  made  her  own  bread. 
The  bread  from  the  store  was  also  home- 
made. We  had  a  neighbor  who  made  bread 
and  doughnuts  and  would  go  out  and  sell 
them  from  house  to  house.  Her  name  was 
Edith  Bates  and  she  also  ran  a  boarding  house. 
She  lived  on  Lincoln  Street  where  Kochanek's 
live  now.  Edith  was  some  relation  of  Ruth 
Stein.  Miss  Bates  had  been  married  and  di- 
vorced and  gone  back  to  being  Miss  Bates.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  be 
divorced.  She  was  a  very  neat  person  and  her 
hair  was  snow  white.  She  always  wore  high 
laced  boots.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  wdth  her 
when  I  was  grovdng  up  and  would  go  from 
door  to  door  with  her  when  she  sold  her 
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baking.  She  had  a  very  loud  voice.  There  was 
only  one  time  when  she  yelled  at  me,  and  that 
was  when  she  caught  me  climbing  a  young 
cherry  tree  in  her  backyard  and  I  broke  some 
of  the  branches.  She  hollered  at  me,  "Don't 
you  ever  climb  that  cherry  tree  again  and 
don't  you  ever  try  to." 


Edith  Bates 


My  brother  and  I  were  only  thirteen 
months  apart  and  very  close  companions  as 
children.  We  both  went  to  Huntington  and 
took  dancing  lessons  together.  At  school  we 
had  a  Miss  Cowles  (Coles?)  at  one  time  who 
later  on  went  from  Russell  to  Dalton  to  teach. 
She  died  just  a  few  years  ago.  The  first  six 
grades  were  on  the  first  floor  and  the  7th  and 
8th  grades  were  upstairs.  Mrs.  Boynton  was 
a  teacher.  I  went  home  to  lunch  but  most  of 
the  children  had  to  bring  theirs.  Russell  school 


was  comprised  of  just  the  local  children. 
Woronoco  and  Crescent  Mills  had  their  own 
schools.  In  later  years  those  schools  sent 
some  of  the  older  grades  up  to  Russell.  There 
used  to  be  a  lot  of  mill  houses  in  the  grove. 
Mr.  Moses  owned  the  Strathmore  mills  at  the 
time  and  kept  all  the  mUls  and  mill  houses  in 
Woronoco  in  excellent  condition.  I  used  to  go 
down  to  the  Memorial  Building  in  Woronoco 
to  dances  and  I  never  sat  out  a  dance. 

Mrs.  Leger,  wife  of  a  doctor  in  town,  was 
the  principal  of  the  school  here.  There  were 
three  sections  in  the  school  and  three  teach- 
ers. A  Miss  Goff  (or  Cross?)  had  the  first  two 
grades.  She  was  very  young  and  pretty.  She 
also  went  out  at  recess  and  played  with  the 
children,  and  she  wore  long  flowing  dresses. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  South  one 
time,  we  had  a  parrot  with  a  very  loud  voice. 
One  day  my  mother  put  the  parrot  out  in  the 
yard  in  its  cage,  and  it  was  preening  itself  and 
pretty  soon  began  to  call  out,  "Alice,  Alice." 
The  storekeeper's  wife,  who  lived  next  door 
and  whose  name  was  Alice,  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  "Are  you  calling  me?"  The  children 
were  playing  out  in  the  yard  and  she  thought 
they  were  teasing  her.  This  parrot  picked  up 
words  very  easily,  and  would  sometimes  call 
out  the  children's  names.  He  called  me  Ollie 
but  he  never  called  my  mother  nor  my  father 
by  name. 

I  remember  very  happy  times  as  a  child. 
We  had  a  beautiful  back  yard  with  two  big 
trees  and  a  hammock  between.  On  rainy  days 
we  played  in  the  bam.  We  had  a  croquet  set 
up  in  the  backyard,  and  one  day  when  we 
were  not  supposed  to  be  playing  croquet, 
along  came  this  girl,  Ellen  Clark,  and  she 
entered  into  the  game.  Presently  down  the 
street  came  a  young  man  and  he  joined  the 
game  also.  Now  this  was  the  first  time  that  a 
man  had  noticed  Ellen  and  paid  any  attention 
to  her.  Helen  (or  Ellen)  was  then  about  four- 
teen and  quite  flattered.  My  mother  was 
quite  upset  when  she  came  to  the  door  and 
saw  what  we  were  doing.  (Probably  this  was 
a  Sunday  tabu) 

When  I  was  in  my  teens  I  used  to  work  in 
a  jewelry  store  in  Springfield.  When  I  was 
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going  with  my  first  husband  and  living  at 
home,  the  carfare  for  the  month  was  seven 
dollars.  I  went  back  and  forth  six  days  a  week, 
and  I  worked  long  hours  every  day  and  on 
Saturdays  imtil  10  pm.  I  was  paid  seven 
dollars  a  week  and  out  of  that  I  had  to  pay 
board  and  room  at  home.  At  that  job  I  also 
cleaned  the  store  besides  being  a  sales  clerk. 
Later  I  worked  for  several  years  at  the 
Westfield  River  Paper  Company.  I  worked 
for  Walter  Eastman,  who  was  a  salesman, 
putting  up  his  samples  for  him.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack  was  superintendent  at  the  mill  then, 
and  his  wife  was  a  doctor.  People  said  she 
was  the  best  doctor  they  ever  had  in  Russell. 
They  lived  in  the  house  that  Goodwins  later 
owned. 

There  was  a  store  on  the  comer  that  Mr. 
Theodore  Clark  owned.  The  building  across 
from  that  was  owned  by  H.T.  Boynton.  The 
Boyntons  worked  very  hard  to  get  that  prop- 
erty. They  worked  in  Crescent  Mills  and 
walked  back  and  forth  on  the  tracks  every 
day. 

My  first  husband,  Floyd  Hilbert,  came  to 
Russell  with  a  lot  of  fellows  to  work  in  the 
mill.  A  whole  bunch  of  fellows  came  from 
Pennsylvania  and  boarded  at  the  Lincoln's, 
who  at  that  time  were  running  a  boarding 
house  for  mill  workers.  When  first  married 
we  lived  in  the  upstairs  back  apartment  of  the 
Cross /Boynton  house  on  Main  Street,  but 
moved  when  my  daughter  Dorothy  was  bom 
to  the  old  Porter  house.  We  owned  consider- 
able property  in  Russell,  including  a  large 
field  where  the  Blue  Danube  Restaurant  now 
stands.  Every  summer  when  the  Gypsies 
came  to  town  they  would  ask  my  husband  for 
permission  to  camp  in  his  field.  One  night 
about  dusk  I  saw  some  young  men  creep  up 
to  our  bam.  We  had  terrible  problems  with 
tramps  off  the  trains  and  tracks  sleeping  in 
our  buildings  down  that  end  of  town.  Iwent 
out  there  and  found  them  standing  up  close  to 
the  back  of  the  bam,  just  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  slip  inside.  I  put  my  hands  on  my  hips  and 
said,  "Where  the  hell  do  you  think  you're 
going."  They  ran  off  and  I  never  saw  them 
again. 


We  lived  in  that  house  for  twenty  years.  I 
never  got  a  driver's  license  but  could  help  my 
husband  haul  wood  when  he  cut  down  trees 
on  our  land  down  by  the  river.  He  would 
attach  the  logs  by  chain  to  our  car  and  at  the 
right  command  I  would  "haul  away".  When 
I  left  my  husband  I  had  to  move  to  Springfield 
and  work  at  housekeeping  for  other  people  to 
support  myself  and  Dorothy.  At  that  time 
Dorothy  was  doing  her  nurse's  training  at 
Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital. 

Now,  about  the  cave  by  Woronoco,  which 
was  called  Salmon  Falls  then.  There  was  a 
robber,  a  tramp,  who  came  into  town 
(Woronoco)  and  took  the  station  master  by 
surprise  and  stole  all  the  money  he  had.  The 
men  from  the  miU  heard  the  station  master 
call  for  help  and  they  ran  after  the  robber/ 
tramp  and  chased  him  up  the  mountain.  While 
they  were  chasing  him  they  came  upon  the 
cave,  and  got  so  interested  in  examining  the 
cave  that  the  robber  got  away.  The  cave  had 
been  used  by  coimterfeiters  and  most  of  the 
equipment  was  still  in  there.  This  was  in  the 
early  1900's.  Everybody  was  interested  in 
that  cave,  and  even  recently  a  boy  came  to  my 
door  and  inquired  about  it.  1  think  the  cave 
was  on  Mt.  Shattarack  and  not  Mt.  Tekoa, 
(Olive  was  insistent  about  this)  that  it  was  on 
the  side  of  Mt.  Shattarack  down  near 
Woronoco. 

When  I  was  small  they  talked  of  Mt.  Shat- 
tarack being  full  of  rattlesnakes.  Lots  of 
women  picking  blueberries  up  there  got 
scared  out  by  the  snakes.  The  mountain  was 
covered  with  blueberries  then.  Every  two  or 
three  years  there  were  fires  that  bumed  the 
mountain  over,  probably  started  by  the  trains. 
Blueberries  came  back  nicely  after  the  fires, 
but  so  did  the  rattlesnakes. 

The  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  Russell,  between  the  river  and  Route 
20,  should  be  called  Tuttle  not  Turtle  Moun- 
tain. An  old  man  named  Tuttle  lived  up  there. 
Now  they  refer  to  it  as  Turtle  Mt.  or  Turtle 
Bend,  because  some  smart  aleck  people  who 
hadn't  lived  here  very  long  didn't  think  the 
natives  knew  what  they  were  talking  about! 
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People  thought  it  looked  like  a  turtle.  There 
used  to  be  a  tower  on  it.  When  I  was  first 
married,  my  husband  and  I  used  to  walk  up 
there  quite  often  on  Sunday  morning. 

All  the  young  people  did  in  those  days 
v/as  to  walk  around  for  fun.  I  remember 
walking  around  with  boys  sometimes  but 
never  got  serious  about  anyone.  I  went  with 
a  Bob  MacMahon  for  a  while. 

I  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Westfield 
River  Paper  Company,  and  one  of  my  jobs 
was  packing  the  cases  for  the  salesmen.  From 
that  job  I  went  into  doing  the  payrolls.  While 
I  worked  at  Strathmore  I  lived  at  home  with 
my  mother.  I  wasn't  very  strong  as  a  young 
girl  and  I  had  to  stay  home  lots  of  times,  when 
I  worked  at  the  two  paper  mills.  I  worked  as 
a  sorter  at  Strathmore  and  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
my  boss.  I  worked  at  Strathmore  twice.  I 
worked  in  the  office  the  first  time,  but  the 
second  time  I  worked  as  a  sorter  because  I 
didn't  like  all  the  figuring  I  had  to  do  in  the 
office  job.  Back  in  those  days  you  had  to  learn 
to  use  your  head  and  what  was  in  it.  Young 
people  don't  do  that  anymore.  They  should 
have  to  learn  to  cook  from  scratch  and  not  use 
all  these  mixes.  If  you  don't  use  your  mental 
processes  you  lose  them.  I  try  to  keep  my 
mind  working  by  doing  my  genealogy,  and  I 
sit  myself  down  and  make  myself  play  the 
piano  so  I  won't  forget  how. 

There  used  to  be  a  man  in  Russell  that 
went  around  and  lit  the  street  lamps.  There 
was  one  lamp  at  the  comer  of  Lincoln  and 
Main  Streets,  near  where  Sybil  lives.  Old  Jim 
Martin  was  his  name,  but  all  the  kids  called 
him  Toot-Toot.  He  used  to  go  around  every 
night  with  his  little  oil  can  and  the  wicks  had 
to  be  trimmed  before  he  could  light  them.  The 
lights  were  just  at  the  comer  of  each  street.  He 
was  paid  by  the  town.  Sometimes  he  would 
misjudge  the  amount  of  oil  left  in  the  lamp 
and  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  last  through 
the  night,  and  the  lamp  would  bum  out  too 
soon.  He  would  go  around  in  the  moming 
and  tum  off  any  that  were  still  buming.  There 
were  about  seven  or  eight  lamps  in  the  whole 
town.  He  did  that  for  many,  many  years. 


Among  old  newspaper  clippings  is  one  in 
which  Olive  as  newspaper  corespondent 
recalled  the  flood  of  1955:  "With  the  passing 
of  Hurricane  Diane  in  late  August,  1955,  rain 
fell  heavily  in  the  New  England  area  and 
seven  inches  vdthin  12  hours  caused  an 
immense  amount  of  damage,  both  here  and 
throughout  the  inundated  states.  During  the 
night,  when  the  Bradley  and  Black  Brooks 
were  getting  higher  and  higher,  police  were 
watching  for  signs  of  a  breakthrough  and 
sandbags  were  being  put  in  the  weakest  places. 
The  small  brook  that  runs  across  Lower  Main 
Street,  popularly  knov^  as  Tinker  Brook, 
was  building  up  just  as  fast. 

"When  the  breakthrough  occurred,  people 
on  Main  Street  were  notified  and  assisted  to 
safer  places,  with  one  house  accidentally 
overlooked  in  the  confusion." 

"This  house  was  located  next  to  the  for- 
mer schoolhouse  on  Main  Street  and  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln, 
whose  daughter  was  her  only  companion." 

"The  two  women  were  distressed  at  the 
sound  of  the  pounding  rain,  and  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  the  daughter  (Olive)  stepped 
out  on  the  front  porch  and  saw  a  pond  of 
water  completely  filling  the  yard  of  the  Peter 
Curro  family,  and  already  seeping  across  the 
road.  Within  20  minutes  Black  Brook  was 
roaring  down  the  street,  and  a  little  while 
later  was  over  the  front  porch  and  coming  in 
under  the  Lincoln's  front  door." 

'The  daughter  phoned  the  police  bar- 
racks, and  was  advised  to  take  her  mother  to 
an  upper  floor,  which  she  did.  The  next  door 
neighbor  was  also  upstairs  in  her  home  vdth 
a  sick  husband,  and  from  their  respective 
homes,  they  watched  through  their  windows 
as  the  water  gradually  came  up  higher  than  a 
car  in  a  nearby  yard,  until  the  Hghts  went  out 
between  3  and  4  am.  Between  7  and  8  am  they 
were  rescued  and  taken  to  a  house  out  of  the 
flooded  area." 

'  "Marble  Colorado  -  City  of  Stone"  by  Duane  Vandenbusche 
and  Rex  Myers,  Golden  Bell  Press,  Denx>er,  Colo.  1970,  p. 
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A  GIFT  OF  A  LIFETIME 

An  Account  of  Lavinia  Rose  Wilson 


Rose  House,  Granville,  Mass. 


Vinnie  Rose  vowed  while  she  was  very 
young  that  Granville  would  receive  short 
shrift  from  her.  She  was  well  into  her  seven- 
ties when  she  told  me  of  her  resolution,  and 
why  she  made  it;  she  bristled  then,  as  full  of 
indignation  as  she  must  have  been  when,  as  a 
young  girl,  she  made  the  promise  to  herself 
that  for  generations  left  her  hometown  bewil- 
dered. For  she  could  have  been  Lady  Bounti- 
ful to  Granville,  and  she  would  not  give  it  a 
stamp.  Her  generosity  to  causes  in  Hartford, 
her  adopted  home,  confounded  those  who 
knew  that  she  really  cared  about  the  village  in 
which  she  grew  up,  in  which  she  continued  to 
live  almost  six  months  of  each  year,  and  which 
she  treated  for  the  most  part  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

Vinnie's  branch  of  the  Rose  family  had 
come  to  town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
her  grandfather,  a  younger  son,  of  necessity 
starting  out  on  his  own,  bringing  his  bride 


and  possessions  from  his  father's  farm  closer 
to  civilization.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  had  taken  him  to  a  rally  in  Hartford 
where  he  had  seen  Lafayette;  her  grandmother 
brought  with  her  a  yellow  rose  bush  that 
bloomed  by  Vinnie's  front  door. 

The  Rose  family  and  those  they  married 
were  matter-of-fact,  thoughtful  folks,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  and  not  prolific.  Vinnie's 
parents  both  were  the  last  of  their  lines  and 
not  young  when  they  married — it  was  her 
father's  second  marriage — the  first  had  been 
childless,  and  the  second  marriage  was  twelve 
years  along  when  Miles  Rose  and  wife  were 
stunned  by  the  prospect  of  Lavinia  May's 
arrival. 

Vinnie  was  quite  naturally  the  center  of 
her  parents'  universe.  When  she  was  six,  and 
it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school,  though  the 
school  was  not  more  that  a  half-mile  along  the 
road  from  his  farmhouse  door,  a  manageable 
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distance  in  those  days.  Miles  Rose  bought  the 
grandest  house  in  town,  built  only  a  few  years 
earlier  by  a  doctor  who  had  found  Granville 
folk  too  hardy  to  support  him.  The  house  was 
regal,  it  faced  south,  with  a  welcoming  front 
hallway  and  an  open,  mahogany-railed  stair- 
way that  turned  gracefully  at  the  top,  tall  bay 
windows,  parquet  floors,  a  pump  in  the 
kitchen,  and  an  impressive  bam.  It  crowned 
the  highest  point  in  the  village,  on  a  comer  of 
the  highway  into  town;  it  had  a  view  of  all  that 
surrounded  it  until  maple  trees  were  planted 
along  the  roads.  The  trees  shut  off  the  view  in 
summer,  but  added  to  its  grandeur.  Miles 
Rose  carried  to  his  new  home  the  rosebush  his 
mother  had  brought  from  Connecticut.  From 
their  new  vantage  point,  he  and  his  v^e  and 
Vinnie's  grandmother  could  see  Vinnie  skirt- 
ing the  fields  most  of  the  way  to  the  two-room 
schoolhouse. 

Vinnie  was  certainly  among  the  brightest 
students  in  attendance  at  the  school,  and  she 
had  other  talents:  she  had  a  sure,  light  voice 
and  while  very  young  was  presented  with  a 
piano  which  she  learned  to  play  well.  She 
also  got  out  of  town  more  often  than  most  of 
her  schoolmates.  They,  however,  claimed  an 
advantage  that  diminished  all  else:  since 
Vinnie's  family  were  Methodist,  she  was  told 
very  emphatically  that  she  could  not  be 
SAVED;  and  while  they  were  youngsters,  her 
companions  did  not  let  her  forget  it. 

Vinnie  was  aghast  and  outraged  by  their 
pronouncements,  which  affected  the  rest  of 
her  days. 

Granville  school  stopped  at  grade  eight. 
Most  girls  who  got  as  far  as  graduation  went 
to  work  in  the  drumshops  in  the  village,  or  for 
other  families  in  need  of  strong,  young  backs 
and  arms — a  pattem  in  their  lives  that  often 
continued  after  marriage,  as  long  as  strength 
permitted.  Some  worked  for  summer  resi- 
dents, well-to-do  descendants  of  early  set- 
tlers who  kept  their  family  homes  in  town 
after  leaving  to  make  fortunes  in  New  York 
and  farther  afield.  Following  the  custom  of 
the  times,  summer  folk  spoke  only  among 
themselves,  assuming  that  the  native  popula- 
tion that  remained  in  town  existed  only  for 


their  convenience.  The  exception  to  this  mle 
included  such  entrepreneurs  as  Miles  Rose, 
who  did  well  without  leaving. 

Miles  Rose  did  not  start  a  small  shop  to 
take  advantage  of  Granville's  tumbling-brook 
waterpower,  as  some  did,  though  he  invested 
as  wisely  in  a  few  local  projects  as  he  did  vdth 
national  undertakings  such  as  railroads  and 
shipping.  The  basis  for  his  grovdng  income 
was  the  farms  he  bought  up  and  sold  to  others 
by  holding  the  mortgages  or  renting  indefi- 
nitely. In  all  that  he  did,  he  had  a  reputation 
for  absolute  fairness,  there  being  nothing  of 
the  Yankee  sharper  about  him;  he  wanted 
nothing  that  wasn't  his  own.  Unless,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  bottles  he  spied  in  stone  walls 
and  odd  corners  as  he  rode  about  the  coimtry- 
side  making  his  collections.  There  was  not  a 
rafter  in  Vinnie's  vast  bam  that  he  did  not 
leave  crowded  vdth  an  astounding  collection 
of  bottles  of  every  size  and  shape,  and  some  of 
lovely  colors,  which  she  left  untouched. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  Granville  family 
decided  against  the  usual  pattem  for  a  fa- 
vored son  or  daughter  and  sent  them  to 
Westfield  or  Springfield  to  high  school;  many 
managed  to  do  so  by  working  for  board  and 
room  with  a  relative  or  family  friend.  Upon 
graduation,  the  few  who  did  not  take  the 
business  course  got  appointments  to  one- 
room  schools  as  teachers.  But  not  Vinnie:  she 
went  by  train  to  the  Saxon  River  Academy  in 
Vermont,  after  which  she  graduated  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College  in,  as  she  liked  to 
say,  "Nineteen-Oh-Two."  She  taught  Mathe- 
matics at  Wilbraham  Academy,  a  position 
she  so  much  enjoyed  that  when  her  parents 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain  at  home  to 
brighten  their  lives,  she  refused:  a  decision 
she  referred  to  with  a  tinge  of  sorrow,  but 
with  no  regret,  for  she  got  home  as  often  as 
possible,  and  when  the  last  illnesses  of  old  age 
overtook  her  parents,  she  was  with  them.  By 
that  time,  Albion  Wilson  had  come  into  her 
life. 

A  tall,  handsome,  successful  Dartmouth 
man,  a  reserved  and  courtly  Hartford  real 
estate  lawyer,  he  was,  as  her  father  had  been, 
a  childless  widower.  He  had  a  remarkable 
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bass  voice,  and  in  the  early  years  of  their  mar- 
riage they  often  performed  together.  Vinnie 
and  Mr.  Wilson  (no  one  other  than  Vinnie 
ever  called  him  by  his  given  name,)  were 
married  wdthout  pomp  or  circumstance.  They 
bought  a  house  in  the  most  fashionable  sec- 
tion of  Hartford,  and  went  on  world-wide 
excursions  from  which  they  brought  back 
exquisite  china  and  glass,  and  a  few  choice 
mementos,  limiting  them  according  to  the 
care  they  would  require.  (Vinnie  did  not  like 
housework  and  would  not  spend  money  to 
have  someone  else  do  for  her  what  her  puri- 
tan conscience  told  her  she  could  do  herself.) 

By  that  time  in  her  life,  austerity  had 
begun  to  be  an  obsession:  from  a  plain- 
looking  but  not  unattractive  tall  and  very  thin 
young  woman,  she  came  to  be  so  witch-like  in 
appearance  that  she  had  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed. 

A  female  relative  was  said  to  have  died 
from  hemorrhaging  after  a  tooth  extraction, 
so  Vinnie,  believing  herself  to  be  a  "bleeder," 
would  have  no  dental  work  done.  By  the  time 
she  was  fifty,  she  had  no  front  upper  teeth 
and  few  others.  Since  she  loved  conversation, 
and  had  a  sharp  wit  and  a  delicious  sense  of 
humor,  her  two  fang-like  front  teeth,  discol- 
ored as  if  she  chewed  tobacco,  which  she 
despised,  showed  when  she  talked  or  laughed, 
which  was  all  the  time  she  was  with  others. 
Her  streaked  grey  and  white  hair,  which  was 
thin  and  fine,  she  tried  to  confine  in  the  pom- 
padour style  of  her  youth,  crowned  by  a 
meager  knot  from  which  it  constantly  es- 
caped in  flying  wisps.  Perhaps  she  rational- 
ized as  she  became  more  and  more  singular  in 
appearance,  that  if  she  could  not  be  attractive 
she  would  not  dress  as  if  she  thought  vanity 
could  make  a  difference.  In  the  early  twen- 
ties, before  skirts  got  really  short,  she  stopped 
buying  clothes  and  began  "to  make  do."  Only 
once,  a  generation  later,  on  the  occasion  on 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
Granville's  stately  library,  which  she  and  her 
mother  had  helped  establish — to  which  she 
contributed  only  the  minimum  prescribed 
amount  to  maintain  membership— did  Gran- 
ville neighbors  see  Vinnie  suitably  costumed. 


For  that  occasion,  she  appeared  in  a  striking 
violet-blue  crepe  and  velvet  dress  and  tri- 
comered  hat  of  couture  design.  Everyone 
who  knew  her  appreciated  that  the  cost  of 
that  investment  had  been  a  double  burden  for 
Vinnie. 

Meanwhile,  though  Vinnie's  eccentrici- 
ties must  have  caused  Mr.  Wilson  much 
consternation,  he  continued  a  fine  example  of 
the  prosperous  male,  properly  attired  and 
meticulously  barbered.  Aside  from  her  re- 
fusal to  meet  the  norm  in  appearance,  while 
in  Hartford  Vinnie  lived  much  as  her  friends 
did,  active  in  a  fashionable  church  and  cul- 
tural affairs.  When  her  church  abandoned  its 
downtown  location  and  moved  to  a  fine,  new 
building,  she  sponsored  the  bride's  room — a 
sumptuous  hall  of  mirrors,  a  social  room 
whose  primary  purpose  was  to  reflect  the 
bride's  delight  before  the  wedding;  Mr.  Wilson 
was  even  more  generous  to  the  building  fund 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Word 
often  reached  Granville,  too,  that  both  Wilsons 
gave  generously  to  scholarship  funds. 

In  Hartford,  Vinnie  started  her  day  by 
first  scanning  the  obituary  notices,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  stock  market,  her  favorite  preoccu- 
pation. In  Granville,  because  the  Wilsons  did 
not  take  a  daily  paper  while  Mr.  Wilson 
commuted  to  his  office,  she  had  to  delay  her 
favorite  reading  until  evening,  when  he 
brought  the  Hartford  Times  home  with  him. 
In  both  locations,  Vinnie  lived  according  to 
the  amenities  of  her  class,  who  always  dressed 
for  the  afternoon.  She  may  have  shown  some 
deference  to  Hartford,  but  in  Granville  the 
clothes  Vinnie  wore  at  home  in  the  morning 
were  so  mended  and  put  together  that  no  self- 
respecting  cleaning  woman  in  the  world 
would  have  considered  them  fit  for  cleaning 
cloths,  much  less  wear  them. 

While  he  continued  in  his  practice,  Mr. 
Wilson  drove  an  impressive  sedan  every  day 
to  his  Hartford  office,  and  bathed  at  their 
Hartford  home,  for  Vinnie  permitted  no 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  home  of  her  youth: 
it  had  no  plumbing,  electricity,  telephone  or 
central  heat  when  her  father  bought  it,  and  it 
had  no  such  improvements  the  last  day  she 
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lived  there. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Wilson  suffered  a  stroke,  from  which  he  re- 
covered, and  after  which  he  retired,  not  much 
in  evidence  his  last  years.  One  early  fall  day, 
after  returning  from  a  short  afternoon  ride 
and  driving  by  children  walking  home  from 
school,  he  drove  up  the  steep  driveway  into 
Vinnie's  back  yard  and  died  at  the  wheel  of 
his  car.  His  will  left  such  impressive  sums  to 
Dartmouth  and  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  that  it  was  a  special  newspaper  item. 

As  1954,  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  Granville  approached,  the 
Bicentennial  Committee  asked  Vinnie  about 
the  history  of  the  town  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  gathering  for  many  years.  After  due 
consideration,  Vinnie  had  the  manuscript 
printed  as  a  memorial  tribute  to  her  husband, 
as  their  share  of  the  celebration.  It  wcis  a 
handsome,  red,  hardbound  edition  that  was 
sold  at  cost  to  all  who  were  interested. 

Since  Vinnie  did  not  drive,  the  loss  of  her 
husband  brought  about  a  slight  change  in  the 
pattern  of  her  life;  to  a  very  limited  extent,she 
became  dependent  upon  others.  She  contin- 
ued her  very  active  life  in  Hartford,  and  for 
six  months  less  the  required  number  of  days 
to  avoid  certain  taxes,  lived  in  Granville. 

The  very  smooth  gentlemen  from  the 
public  utility  company  who  called  on  her 
arrived  in  the  morning,  and  probably  dared 
not  look  at  one  another  after  introducing 
themselves:  in  their  line  of  work  they  met 
with  many  rare  individuals,  but  this  destitute 
lady,  alone  in  this  museum  of  a  house,  was 
one  for  the  record.  More  so  than  they  ever 
would  have  believed. 

Vinnie  was  always  gracious.  She  received 
the  utility  men  courteously,  amused  by  their 
awe  at  her  situation.  After  she  heard  their 
proposal,  their  awe  became  total  shock. 

The  utility  representatives'  way  had  been 
carefully  prepared.  Wide-ranging  aerial  sur- 
veys had  been  made;  the  route  their  engineers 
had  decided  upon  was  direct  and  efficient. 
Fortunately,  only  a  few  landowners  across 
whose  acres  their  huge,  erector-set  giants 
would  stride,  needed  to  be  dealt  with  in  Gran- 


ville. One  wise-guy  on  the  edge  of  town 
obviously  was  determined  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  but  the  others  were  reasonable. 
Vinnie,  they  discovered,  was  not.  She  abso- 
lutely refused  to  do  business  with  them.  When 
they  explained  to  her  that  they  represented  a 
public  utility  and  she  must  cooperate,  she 
merely  shook  her  head  and  said  that  was  not 
so.  She  explained  that  she  knew  the  law,  and 
that  as  a  private  landowner  she  did  not  have 
to  surrender  any  part  of  her  property  or  its  use 
for  any  amount  of  money  without  a  public 
hearing,  and  that  there  was  no  way  any  think- 
ing citizen  would  consider  that  a  public  util- 
ity should  march  its  grotesque,  wire-bearing 
monsters  practically  across  the  center  of 
tov^ — right  through  her  empty  lot  next  door, 
of  all  places.  They  could  put  their  power  lines 
around  the  town  the  way  they  should.  End  of 
discussion. 

The  utility  had  not  spent  years  and  mil- 
lions in  planning  expecting  to  be  stymied  by 
one  indignant  old  lady  who  looked  as  if  she 
didn't  have  two  nickles  to  rub  together.  Be- 
fore the  next  contingent  of  representatives 
appeared,  the  powers-that-be  investigated 
their  opposition  and  tried  a  more  subtle  af>- 
proach.  There  was  no  pretence  of  spreading 
largess,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  call. 
Their  appeal  was  to  civic  responsibility  and 
the  loss  to  investors  if  extra  expense  was  to  be 
involved  for  added  miles  of  powerline.  That 
was  language  Vinnie  understood,  but  she 
was  not  impressed.  Responsibility,  she  re- 
plied, was  not  a  one-way  street:  the  utility 
had  no  right  to  expect  to  make  money  for  their 
investors  at  the  loss  of  a  village's  attractive- 
ness. Their  proposed  route  would  ruin  the 
prospect  of  the  town  from  its  two  easterly 
approaches.  It  was  unconscionable.  After  a 
contingent  of  Boston  lawyers  made  a  third 
call,  and  found  Viimie  to  be  as  well-informed 
and  adamant  as  reported,  the  utility  engi- 
neers went  back  to  their  drawingboards  and 
transits  and  contacted  other  landowners. 
Then,  the  utility  towers  disappeared  into  the 
woods  that  surrounded  the  village. 

Vinnie  relished  her  victory.  She  did  not 
relate  it  to  a  relaxing  of  her  girlhood  vow — it 
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was  because  she  could  not — would  not — 
allow  the  village  she  loved  to  be  raped.  Her 
victory  roused  a  new  spirit  within  her.  When 
approached  by  a  committee  of  the  federated 
congregations  that  had  survived  the  rigors  of 
time  (the  Methodist  church  had  not)  who 
were  planning  to  build  a  new,  united  church, 
she  gave  an  unexpected  check  for  $5,000,  her 
first  contribution  to  anything  in  Granville  but 


the  library  in  over  sixty  years.  Too  few  of 
Granville  ever  knew  of  the  battle  Vinnie  fought 
in  their  behalf,  but  even  newcomers  point  out 
the  lovely  house  on  the  comer  and  recite  that 
the  lady  who  lived  there  for  years  and  years 
never  had  plumbing,  or  electricity  or  a  tele- 
phone, but  gave  a  million  dollars  to  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  the  course  of  her  lifetime. 


-  More  Autographs  - 


To  Laura 

When  other  friends  around  you  stand 

And  all  shall  happy  be. 
In  memory  I  one  favor  ask. 

To  sometimes,  Laura,  think  of  me. 

Feb.  17th,  1879 
West  Granville,  Mass. 


»  *  *  * 


To  Laura 

I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  write  in 

another  album  again 
For  it  surely  has  racked  my  poor  brain 
And  now  I  will  say  Amen. 

Your  friend, 
Helen  G.  Hall 
Feb.  26, 1879 
West  Granville  Mass. 


May  your  days  on  Earth  be  many. 
May  your  sorrows  here  be  few. 
Earth  has  joys 
But  few  if  any. 
Many  I  hope  dear  one 
for  you. 

Ever  your  true  friend, 
Addie  Robinson 
March  1, 1879 
W.  Granville 


*  »  *  * 


»  *  *  * 


Pleasant  words  cost  us  nothing. 
But  to  others  they  are  dear. 
Let  us  give  to  all  around  us. 

Bright  and  loving  words  of  cheer. 

Ever  your  friend, 
Datha  E.  At  wood 
July  22,1881 
NewHartford,  Conn. 


Laura 

Be  wise  and  use  thy  wisdom  well. 

Who  wisdom  speaks  must  live  it  too; 

He  is  wiset  who  can  tell 

How  first  he  lived,  then  spoke,  the  true. 

Mary  L.  Treat 

May  14, 1879 

West  Granville  Mass. 


*  »  *  ♦ 


To  Laura 

When  rocks  and  hills  divide  us 

And  you  no  more  1  see. 
Just  take  a  pen  and  paper 
And  write  a  line  to  me. 

Hattie  Frisbie 

Jan.  6, 1886 

West  Granville,  Mass. 
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X^r/y  Jhaw 

Soon  counlrv  yneadows  will  ioe  /)are, 
w  drifts  or  tracts  lo  see-, 
just  mtted,  yellow  arasscs  there 
v^liere  wivicr  used  to  he. 

Tie  hillsUcs  show  some  rising  steam 
from  sun  absorhed  so  vjarm 
that  penetrates  to  soften  frost 
caused  hy  a  cmiv^  storm. 

Jiibernatwa  i/imos  ww  awake^ 
Jije  starts  aoirn  anew 
and  all  us  mmans  stir  as  well 
with  manij  tkncjs  to  do. 

Jhe  cleanna  ponds  all  seem  to  yawn, 
hare  trees  imr  Itmhs  outstretched^ 
strona  winds  hlow  laden  clouds  away, 
hrijlit  hues  on  land  are  etched. 

Versistently  the  sands  of  time 
erode  the  winter  scene 


offfr 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


When  You  Want  Your 
Printing  To  Be  Something  To 

CROW  ABOUT 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  PRINTING  NEEDS 


PRINTING 

592  College  Highway  •  Southwick,  MA 
(413)  569-0266  or  569-5325 


Wolcott  Realty 


NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 


c2S  QUEST 


^FAMILY 

ijJCE^fTEK. 


GATEWAY 
-AUTO  PARTS— 

Mors  Han  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Storv" 

ROUTE  20,  HUNTINGTON,  MA  01050 


(413)  667-3101 


Call  Toil  FfM  1-800-992-1054 
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aCt/c   -dt:£-        yar^  a^c^ stop's 
/^/t  '<}a7Vct/7//?y  far  St^^e  IVa/^- 

t/ai^/^s^^/ct^r^jf,  /c^^crs  ^^^^ 

t^asc  yhiv^S  '     /  ^' 


B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Route  20,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel  568-1243 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

nfK  location 

East  Main  Street  Hanungton.  MA  01050 
667-5531 
Quality 

Hardware.  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 


\<'rv  //ip  ihc  people  of  Hunfin^ron 
(or  o\ cr  .?5  years 


DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


Stonehengineering 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  welts 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON        Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  862-3815 


OVERDALE 


FARM 


Registered  Romney  Sheep 
Fleeces  &  Other  Wool  Products 

Lucy  Conant 
Johnson  Hill  Road.  Box  324 
Chester,  MA  01011 
413  354-2226 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

"Posie"  Flower  Supplies 
Convalescent  Supplies  —  Cards 
Candy  —  Gifts 

Tel.  562-441 1 
65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfleld,  Mass. 
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Route  20 
Russell,  Massachusetts 
(413)  862-4412 


Music  For  All  Occasions 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate 
Russell  H.  Moore,  Jr. 

WEST-MOORE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)354-9688 

Insurance  For  Your 
HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  FARM  •  AUTO 
Also  Life,  Accident  and  Health 


"Your  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 


We  're  with  you  ever}-  step  of  the  way. 


Hi  II I  owns  Working  Together.,. 


Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publicalion 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns' 

667-3211 


Main  Street 


Huntington,  MA 


For  Lh<  moM  in  prrvtMuJ  coniputuvi; 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-21 12 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 

Connie  Dorrington 
Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 
William  Hart 

Ida  Joslyn 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Lousie  Mason 

Doris  Wackerbarth 
Grace  Wheeler 


—FRIENDS  — 

Lillian  Huffmire  Bob  &  Karen  Patenaude 

Mrs.  Franklin  F.  Fortune  Doris  Wackerbarth 

Charles  Blackman  Ellie  Lazarus 

Barbara  Rupee  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Brooks 

Harold  Wyman  Rosemary  Boardman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Newman  March  Dorothy  Russell 

Herbert  F.  Farwell  Ann  Sherwood 

Jean  Cooper  Shirley  Bruso 


Far  up  these  abandoned  mountain  farms 
Now  drifting  back  to  forest  wilds  again, 
The  long  gray  walls  extend  their  clasping  arms, 
Pathetic  monuments  of  vanished  men. 

"An  American  Stonehenge", 

With  permission  from  The  Society  for  the 

Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
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